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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Of those who understand the working of the silver coinage law, 
unquestionably by far the greater majority desire that it should be 
discontinued. But all who are thus opposed to the existing silver: 
law are by no means certain that the day has come for perma- 
nently discarding the use of silver. If a way can be found for 
using the metal without doing injustice to any person or interest, 
we are confident that the mercantile community would gladly wel- 
come the continued employment of silver. . Does any way, there- 
fore, exist for the use of silver which is honest and practicable? 

Mr. I. W. Sylvester has recently written a long letter to the New 
York Zzmes, in which he endeavors to show how the use of silver 
can be employed in the future. Two ways are proposed. Certifi- 
cates might be issued against deposits of standard grains of silver, 
requiring the depositor in each instance to deposit silver enough to 
make his dollars equal in intrinsic value to a similar number of 
gold dollars. For these silver certificates he proposes two forms of 
redemption. First, that they be redeemed by returning to the 
holder the exact weight of the metal deposited, leaving on him 
the loss of its depreciation or the gain of its appreciation. Sec- 
ondly, by returning to the holder not necessarily the amount de- 
posited, but so much more or so much less bullion as at the time 
of redemption might be required to make the silver dollars equal 
in value to the same number of gold dollars, throwing on the Gov- 
ernment the burden of loss, if loss were sustained, and giving to 
it the profit, if a profit resulted. 

He then considers what would be the possible loss to the Gov- 
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ernment if the second form of redemption were adopted. First, he 
gives the following table, showing the highest, lowest and average 
price of silver per ounce troy since 1833, quoted in pence in Lon- 
don, the average price expressed in United States gold coins: 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE HIGHEST, LOWEST, AND AVERAGE PRICES 
OF SILVER IN LONDON FOR A SERIES OF YEARS, AND THE 
EQUIVALENT IN UNITED STATES GOLD COIN OF THE AVER- 
AGE PRICE. 
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This plan was proposed by Mr. George M. Weston, in our col- 
umns, several months ago, as one of the practicable modes of con- 
tinuing the employment of silver. Mr. Sylvester, however, has car- 
ried out more fully the possible consequences arising from the adop- 
tion of such a plan by the Government. He clearly shows that 
the loss would not be large, and could be easily borne. 

The New York Dazly Commercial Bulletin objects to the plan, on 
the ground that it provides only for a new and unlimited issue of 
paper money. This objection, it seems to us, is groundless. The 
certificates would represent metal just as do the existing gold and 
silver certificates. There is no danger of an unlimited issue of them, 
unless the supply of silver should become unlimited. They would 
possess a real value like every other commodity that is desired, and 
cannot be had without effort. 

The Bulletin also objects to the plan on the ground that we have 
money enough. Wheat, says the Aulletin, is cheap, too cheap for 
the farmer. Iron is cheap, and so is cotton, but money is the cheap- 
est thing yet discovered. We have more of it than we can use, 
which we admit is true, but no one believes that the present state 
of depression is always to continue. By and by business will start, 
and the money now lying idle will suddenly become active. We 
must consider the future as well as the present, and, regarding this, 
the present policy is not safe to pursue. While it is perfectly clear 
on the one hand that the present coinage of silver is harmful in 
many ways, it is equally clear that the present contraction of the 
currency, if continued indefinitely, would also work harm. The low 
rates for money are conclusive proof of its abundance at the present 
time, but if a way can be found for safely enlarging the volume of 
currency and retaining the use of silver, it should be adopted. So 
long as the currency consists of gold and silver, whose legal value 
shall harmonize with the market value, there is no danger of get- 
ting too much of it, or of the paper based thereon. The wider the 
metallic basis is for our paper money superstructure, the more se- 
curely it will stand. 
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THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM. 


The wisdom and foresight which led to the final establishment of 
the Suffolk system for redemption of State bank bills has been long 
since recognized. The first quarter of this century presented to the 
man of business many complications and inconveniences, not the 
least of which was the necessity of using an uncertain or depre- 
ciated currency in all, or nearly all, business transactions. Not the 
simplest of business operations, that of the exchange of merchan- 
dise for current money, could be effected without great risk and 
hindrance. On the receipt of bills in any amount, in the ordinary 
course of business, it became necessarv, first of all, to separate those 
issued by banks in one’s own from those of other States; and then 
again, with great care, to throw out all bills of failed banks, which 
operation was generally effected by reference to some bank note 
reporter, used for the purpose. Banks of issue had been established 
from time to time, all through the States, some for the Jdona-fide 
purpose of general banking, others simply for the profits arising 
from the issue of notes. From the latter class, mainly, came the 
irregularities and failures, which; through a series of years, did not 
fail to embarrass the business world. It was hardly safe to accept 
the bills of a bank outside of one’s own city or town without re- 
ferring to the latest and most authentic list of “broken” banks. , 
But the trouble did not end here. Owing to the difficulties and 
delays attending the presentation of these “foreign” notes (as the 
notes issued by distant banks were called) at the banks of issue 
for redemption in coin, there had come to exist a certain discount, 
in amount varying, naturally, with the remoteness of the issuing 
bank. This condition of things soon led to the establishing of a 
system of brokerage among a class of speculators, who were thus 
enabled to do a lucrative business at the expense of the general 
public. It can readily be seen that such a situation, while it could 
hardly be avoided under the then existing State system of banking, 
must, sooner or later, have led to a very serious derangement of all 
commercial relations, as well as private interests and credit. Hap- 
pily the situation suggested a formal and systematic remedy. That 
remedy was the famed—Suffolk system, which, through a period of 
forty years, operated as a great blessing to every legitimate busi- 
ness or worthy institution in the country. 

On the 27th day of February, 1818, the day of the organization 
of the Suffolk as a State bank, there were in operation in Boston 
six similar institutions, namely, the Massachusetts, Union, Boston, 
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State, New England, and Manufacturers and Mechanics’, afterwards 
known as the Tremont, all doing a profitable business. 

Under its chartered rights the Suffolk received no advantage not 
enjoyed equally by other banks. However, it was favored by its se- 
lection of a board of direction of unequaled strength, enterprise 
and sagacity. In the list of these early directors may be found such 
names as John A. Lowell, William Lawrence, Thomas Motley, and 
Samuel Hubbard, names such as in our day would be of themselves 
a guaranty of success to any institution. 

The Suffolk Bank received its charter in February, 1818, to run 
till October, 1831, as a State institution. Its directors, enterprising 
and energetic, foresaw that to the profits of its regular business 
might be added those arising from dealing in foreign exchange, 
and also by the purchase of country bank notes. The matter was 
duly considered, and finally adopted as a part of the regular busi- 
ness. Both the branches were conducted with profit, the former till 
1826, when it was given up, the- latter till the establishing of the 
redemption system, properly so called in 1824. 

The condition of things in Boston for the few years succeeding 
the organization of the Suffolk Bank was such as to excite sharp 
comment, not to say alarm. One-half the entire banking capital of 
New England was centered in this city, and yet it is estimated that 
not more than one-twenty-fifth of the bank-note circulation ema- 
nated from Boston banks. It was quite evident that, inasmuch as it 
appeared that a large percentage of the note circulation came 
from banks in outlying districts not easily accessible, and where 
banking facilities were in little demand, that these banks relied very 
largely for profits upon the discount on their own bills, which they 
contrived to circulate in the cities, and afterwards to buy through 
their own agents at a heavy discount. The means by which it was 
contrived to circulate these notes in the first place were very simple 
and easily understood. These banks, not finding satisfactory invest- 
ments for their money in their own neighborhood, sent to the 
cities where commercial paper was to be had, and in competition 
with the city banks secured satisfactory investments, for which they 
paid by a remittance of their own bills. Of course this was an in- 
vasion of the rightful province of the banks of the city, inasmuch 
as their own opportunities for making satisfactory loans were cur- 
tailed ‘to a Jike extent. The evil became a crying one, and a loud 
demand went forth for some restrictions. 

Previous to this time the New England Bank of Boston had 
been in the habit of buying and receiving from country correspond- 
ents on deposit, “foreign” bills at varying rates of discount, and 
sending them home for redemption in coin. This discount, as a 
rule, was not small, and consequently a very lucrative business fol- 
lowed. Upon the inauguration by the Suffolk of a similar line of 
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business in 1818, a sharp competition with the New England at 
once set in. The result was, of course, beneficial to the community, 
inasmuch as the previous rates of discount of one per cent., or 
more, were reduced to one-half of one per cent. and less. 

The system pursued by the Suffolk in the redemption of bills 
was favorable to its customers. All banks keeping accounts with it 
were permitted to redeem their own bills at the same rate of dis- 
count at which they were purchased; and also all banks making a 
permanent deposit of $5,000 with the Suffolk were permitted to 
enjoy the same privilege. All this was very favorable to such 
country banks as were in sympathy with the Suffolk, but very an- 
noying and disastrous to those which had been thriving at the ex- 
pense of the others. The results of this infant system of redemp- 
tion were very soon manifest in the disappearance to some extent 
of country notes, and the general improved condition of the circu- 
lation. 

Those banks not directly benefited by the action of the Suffolk, 
or which failed to co-operate, not only did not fail to remonstrate, 
and that unceasingly, against this supposed invasion of their privi- 
leges, but many of them used every lawful means to interrupt and 
evade the practical working of the system. And many amusing in- 
stances are on record of the skill and assiduity with which the op- 
posing parties in the conflict attempted to outwit each the other in 
the enforcement or in the evasion of the system. But the practi- 
cal benefits arising from the course pursued, while not wholly ef- 
fectual in obliterating the difficulties, were too many and too ap- 
parent to admit of any effectual permanent opposition. 

While the means employed to improve the condition of the bank- 
note circulation gave satisfaction in so far as they were operative, 
the profits accruing were too small, the risk too great, and the dif- 
ficulties too embarrassing for a single, unaided institution. The of- 
ficers of the Suffolk were alive to the situation. They did not 
propose to give up vantage ground already gained, provided they 
could draw to their support and, in a way, to their protection, the 
associated banks of the city. They saw and, in a carefully written 
circular, fully demonstrated the perils of the situation. The idea of 
a central system of redemption was entirely feasible. The directors 
of the Suffolk, in consultation with representatives of the other 
banks, decided to make a trial of the system on an extended scale. 
All the banks interested ratified the recommendations of this com- 
mittee, and on the 24th of May, 1824 the Suffolk assumed its duties 
as the agent of the banks. The only condition imposed upon the 
Suffolk by the associated banks was that it should receive, at no 
greater discount than that taken by the New England or other banks, 
all their foreign money; and they, in turn, were expected to give 
the Suffolk their undivided support and co-operation. From this 
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time the foreign money department was separated from the bank 
proper, and had its own officers and clerks. William Grubb, Jr., 
was the first chief of this department. 

The opposition on the part of those county banks to which this 
system was, and always had been, disadvantageous, was none the 
less severe now that it had taken a more definite and imposing 
form. Many warm words, sarcastic epithets, and biting innuendos 
were freely retailed, but without avail. The system was bound to 
succeed. 

About a year after the final establishment of the system, a new 
agreement was entered into with the associated banks, by which 
the Suffolk was to receive on deposit at far, all foreign bills taken 
over the counters of the respective banks, the same to be placed 
to the credit of said banks. Also, to such a degree had prosperity 
_ attended the working of this department, it was provided that azy 
bank in New England that would agree to place a permanent de- 
posit of $2,000, or more (the amount to be regulated by the capi- 
tal of the bank) with the Suffolk, might have its own bills re- 
deemed at par, the same to be charged to the bank’s account 
once a week, or after the accumulation of a certain specified sum, 
provided tlfat, in addition to the permanent deposit, a sum suffi- 
cient to redeem the bills when charged be kept in the bank. In 
case such surplus, over and above the permanent deposit, was not 
at any time sufficient to redeem its bills, interest was to be charged 
the bank on the deficit; and in case the permanent deposit should 
at any time prove insufficient to redeem its bills, the Suffolk was 
allowed to send the bills to the bank for redemption in coin. 
After the bills in process of redemption had been charged to their 
respective banks, they were held at the risk and subject to the 
call of the issuing bank. The Suffolk was reimbursed for notes 
thus delivered by check on a Boston bank or by a deposit of 
bills. 

So rapidly did the business develop, and the accumulation of bills 
become so great, that in a short time it became necessary to 
charge them to the issuing banks daily. 

It has been already remarked that the redemption department 
was under the charge of a superintendent who employed necessary 
assistants. The risk of receiving, handling and disbursing large 
sums of money, including the necessary vigilance in the detection 
of counterfeit and worthless bills, was by no means small. Dis- 
honest clerks were occasionally found out and punished, but there 
was a considerable, and yet unavoidable, annual loss to the institu- 
tion through the receipt of worthless bills. To reduce these losses 
to the minimum,-and to aid in securing the best possible service 
as regards efficiency and honesty, the superintendent was allowed a 
specified sum annually with which to defray all expenses of the 
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department, including losses and his own salary. After the second 
year the sum was fixed at $4,250 per annum. It was increased 
from year to year with the growth of the business, until in July, 
1857, $40,000 was voted, which was the largest appropriation ever 
made for this department. 

Before closing this brief resume of the history and operation of 
the Suffolk system, a few facts relative to its development, taken, 
for the most part, from President D. R. Whitney’s admirable his- 
tory of the institution, may be acceptable. 

From 1831-33 ninety new banks were chartered in new England, 
forty-five of this number being in Massachusetts. In 1835-36 
thirty-two institutions were established in Massachusetts, being 
seventy-seven in six years, and a proportionate number were formed 
throughout New England. 

In 1830 the total number of banks in New England was 169; in®@ 
1837, 321; in 1852, 361, and in 1857, 504. 

In 1834 the business of redemption of foreign money had in- 
creased since the commencement five-fold, or from $80,000 to $ 400,- 
ooo daily. In 1850 the daily redemption amounted to $750,000, 
and the business being lucrative the bank paid ten per cent. divi- 
dends. In 1857 the total redemption for New England alone was 
$ 400,000,000, which is about twice the total redemption of the 
National Bureau at Washington for the vear 1876-77, an indica- 
tion of the amount of detail work undertaken and creditably per- 
formed by the Suffolk institution. The cost in salaries paid for 
redemption of the above amounts was ten cents and seventy cents 
respectively per $1,000. In other words, the cost of redemption of 
bank bills was seven times as much for the United States Treas- 
ury as for the Suffolk bank during the years named. 

The Suffolk bank suffered many losses at one time and another 
by dishonest clerks and robberies, but they were all insignificant 
when compared with the loss in 1852 by the receiving teller who 
made way with $214,518.13 of the bank’s funds. His disappearance 
was the first indication of any irregularity. An examination of 
his accounts and those of the bookkeeper revealed the true con- 
dition of things. Only about $9,000 was ever recovered. The 
causes which led to the dishonesty are not yet obselete quanti- 
ties in our more modern business world—fast living and specula- 
tion. 

The Suffolk continued to do a prosperous and increasing busi- 
ness without any material interruption till 1858, when a rival in- 
stitution known as the Bank of Mutual Redemption came into 
being in Boston. Both institutions occupied the field for two 
years or more, doing business by dint of mutual agreement and 
concessions, for the most part harmoniously, when the directors of 
the Suffolk decided it expedient, for good and sufficient reasons, 
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to give up the business of redemption in favor of the other in- 
stitution. 

Thus terminated the career of an organization, beneficent in its 
day and generation, and which has left an unmistakable impress 
on one of our more modern institutions, the pride of our people, 
the National Bureau of Redemption. 

WILLIAM WOODWARD. 





MONETARY PANICS. 


The objection most commonly made to an absolutely fixed, or 
»non-elastic, amount of paper money, is the fact that there occa- 
sionally occur in commercial countries periods of severe crises and 
panic, when the volume of currency practically diminishes from the 
action of frightened hoarders, and when the only sufficiently prompt 
remedy is a temporary addition to the paper issues, not so large 
as to inflate the volume of money, but large enough to counter- 
act the sudden contraction of it from the effect of the disappearance 
from use of considerable portions of it. 

Peel’s Bank Act of 1844 was the first establishment anywhere of the 
principle of a fixed issue. The devisers and advocates of that Act, 
of whom the late Lord Overstone was the most controlling and con- 
spicuous leader, admitted that there would be periods of alarm when 
the best thing to be done would be to overstep the fixed limit, but 
they refused to make any legal provision for exceptional cases. Their 
view was, that to provide in advance for overstepping it would be 
an invitation and encouragement to overstepping it, and that the 
Ministry, for the time being, should be left to deal with emer- 
gencies on its official responsibility to Parliament and the nation. 
Under the British Constitution, which is unwritten, and consists 
partly of laws and partly of precedents, the Ministry has the power 
to suspend laws, and take the risk of having its action in so doing 
subsequently validated or condemned by Parliament. Under this 
power the restriction of the Act of 1844 upon the issues of the 
bank has been three times suspended during the past forty years. 

When the present German Empire adopted the British principle 
of a fixed issue of paper money, it adopted a different provision 
for increasing the amount of it in periods of emergency. It au- 
thorized the Imperial Bank to pass the limit whenever and so long as 
it would pay to the Government a tax at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum upon all issues in excess of the limit. The bank would, of 
course, not subject itself to such a tax, except when its customers 
are so pressed as to be ready to bid for loans a higher rate of inter- 
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est than ten per cent.; but there have actually occurred periods dur- 
ing the last ten years when this has happened. Such periods have 
been very short, however, and the limit of the authorized issues 
has never been much exceeded. But the power to deal in that 
way with emergencies always exists in the Bank. 

In a letter addressed to this Magazine (October No., 1884) by 
Sir Francis Hincks, of Canada, he made the suggestion that the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England might be allowed to loan 
to the Banking Department, on the security of consols, at six per cent. 
interest, not exceeding {£ 10,000,000 of the gold deposited for bank 
notes, which the law now requires to be kept unused, pound for 
pound, for the redemption of such notes. This would be, in sub- 
Stance, the adoption by England of the German principle of making 
any extraordinary increase of paper money depend upon an extreme 
rise in the rate of interest. The suggestion as made by Sir Francis 
Hincks had reference to the use of gold deposited for a proposed 
issue of £1 notes, but if it is a sound suggestion in itself, it might 
just as well be applied to the gold which is now deposited for 
the issue of notes of £5 and upwards. 

An equivalent suggestion as to this country is the proposition 
endorsed by several American bankers, that the Treasury Depart- 
ment should be at ali times authorized and directed to loan to 
banks or individuals United States Treasury notes in excess of the 
limit fixed by the Act of May 1878, the excess not to exceed (say) 
$ 100,000,000, the rate of interest to be so high as to ensure the 
early repayment of the loans, and the security to be always the 
deposit of Government bonds with an ample margin. This would 
secure the certainty that money could be obtained on such bonds 
at any time at the prescribed rate of interest, and would be, in 
principle and effect, the adoption of the German system, and of the 
new rule which Sir Francis Hincks proposes for the administration 
of the Bank of England. 

We need not reiterate the objections which we have urged so 
often against any scheme of an elastic paper money, responsive to 
what are called “the wants of trade,” such as we had in the 
United States before the civil war, but which has now been aban- 
doned here, and in every European country in which it ever ex- 
isted. But we are ready to co-operate in any plan upon which the 
banking intelligence of the country can agree, to provide for the 
temporary increase of paper money in periods of commercial alarm 
and emergency. 
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LANDHOLDERS. 





FOREIGN 


FOREIGN LANDHOLDERS. 


The tableSherewith presented shows that over twenty million acres 
are owned bygless than thirty foreign landholders: 





An English Syndicate, No. 3, in Texas.......... ocescccceees 3000000 
The Holland Land Company, New Mexico.................. 4,500,009 
Sir Edward Reid, and a Syndicate in Florida................ 2,000,000 
Beceeees ymeente. Fh REMMI. co cc cece ccccccevccsccceecess 1,80¢,090 
SOME GE FEI oc cc ccrccceccsoccescesecesceess soesvce 1,750,C0O 
ee: es ae Ch Rs avcdeoundeneeweosceseoeess 1,300,000 
EY SL, . sda w tune ee a0 hese senenenese codeneeueesues I, 100,000 
Anglo-American Syndicate, London................ > atiahieiaisiaeein 750,000 
en is OP, GE EMU ccc cede cecccesccnebac es escacess 700,000 
A ahi td nine adem hints menaemniiede 425,000 
British Land Company in Kansas,............csccccccssccces 320,000 
Wm. Whalley, M. P., Peterboro, England.................0.. 310,000 
Missouri Land Company, Edinburgh, Scotland............... 300,000 
ee: Ge cnc rcue bs ctedgeeheeabeneeuneeen _ 230,C00 
re: Ea CRN, TOOTING ins co.cc ce cccedccsossececesoes 247,COO 
EE eT ae Tee 120,000 
PE DOU, EOUROGE, 5 2s ccccccccncceecccccccececeeses 100,COO 
i Se 2 POR cccsccedceeatensseseveenneeesods 60,000 
Lord Dunraven, in Colorado............ eenbaenesassnonenenes 60,000 
English Land Company, in Florida................... adn 50,000 
English Land Company, in Arkansas,.....cseccecccsceccees. 50,000 
Albert Peel, M. P., Leicestershire, England...............ee0e0- 10,000 
et ee ee Si, SU, CN, . o cv dn ccsecececoseseesonee 5,000 
Alexander Grant, of London, in Kansas.................ece. 35,0CO 
RD TONED, We MIME is. < ccccuseenccceses .odseeee seve I 10,000 
M. Ellerhauser, of Halifax, in West Virginia................ 600,000 
i SE SI, TEE Fis bo ckw co ccccdethcceseddéecsccces 500,000 
A. Boysen, Danish Consul, in Milwaukee.............eeeee0: 50,000 
Missouri Land Company of Edinburgh....................... 165,000 

isi niakennnetss tween ene ionsinden 20,647,000 


Congress cannot move too soon to restrain the acquisition of 
lands by non-resident foreigners. A bill was introduced into the 
lower House a few months ago to prevent their acquisition by such 
persons, and it is to be regretted that Congress did not pass it. 
Our land should be owned by our own citizens. This we believe 
to be the general sentiment of the American people, yet they have 
permitted foreigners to come and buy without objection. It would 
seem,“ however, that Congress has really awakened to the gravity of 
the situation and is determined to do something. It is said that 
these foreigners own or control. one-sixth of the cattle that graze 
on the western ranges. They have bought the land as a specula- 
tion, or else for the purpose of establishing a tenant system which 
is contrary to the spirit of our institutions. From the beginning 
the land in this country has been owned by the occupier, and it 
is to be sincerely hoped that he will always own it. We have no 
objection to seeing respectable foreigners here, but we can very well 
afford to dispense with the English land system. The sufferings of 
the English tenant-farmers are so well known that we cannot begin 
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too early to root out any movement which may lead to the estab- 
lishing of such a system. From time to time large grants of land 
have been made to railroad companies in aid of railway construc- 
tion, but with the expectation that it would be speedily divided 
and sold to others, and this has always been done. The railroad 
companies having land grants have advertised and sold them as 
rapidly as possible in small quantities. We do not recall the names 
of any companies that have retained considerable portions of their 
lands. Several of the Western States, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, gave land grants to railroads, but we believe that long ago 
these lands were sold to settlers. In that way a population was at- 
tracted to their roads for their support and increase. The case, 
however, is very different with these great foreign landholders. They 
have bought for either one of two purposes: either to hold and 
sell again at a much higher price, or else retain permanently and 
lease. If the former be their object, the Government can well af- 
ford to hold the lands instead of these foreigners, for it is not in 
need of any spare funds with which to pay its bills. The sooner a 
law is enacted to prevent the purchase of large quantities for either 
speculative purposes or for introducing the tenant system the better 
for our country, and for that large class who are constantly going 
westward to occupy the soil. In a few years every acre of unoc- 
cupied land will be needed. The Government need not wait long, 
therefore, to find customers who will make better use of the land 
than these non-resident foreigners. 


RELATION OF THE RAILROADS TO THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Marshall M. Kirkman, of Chicago, has written an interesting 
and valuable pamphlet on the Relation of Railroads to the People 
and the Commercial and Financial Interests of the Country. His 
writings always merit consideration, because they are the product of 
a knowledge derived from an extensive railroad experience, and a 
thorough study of the opinions and investigations of others. We 
propose to glance briefly at his latest contribution on this sub- 
ject. 

He says that it is the first great duty of a Government in regard 
to railroads to attend to their wise location and economical construc- 


tion. In the United States no restriction whatever has been put on 


enterprises of this character. He affirms that a similar state of af- 
fairs will not be found elsewhere under any enlightened Govern- 
ment. Abroad no railroads can be built until the location has been 
approved by the Government, and which is fixed only after elabor- 
ate hearing of ail parties and interests to be affected by it. He fur- 
ther adds that the first lines constructed in the United States were 
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in the main wisely located to meet the actual and prospective . 
needs. A reference to-day to their location shows that their pro- 
jectors anticipated every legitimate and proper want of the country 
they traversed. 

Perhaps we do not understand Mr. Kirkman on this point, but our 
own view is, that, in the Eastern States particularly, railroads in the 
beginning were not chartered until after a hearing before a commit- 
tee of the Legislature. The Legislature then granted a charter, usu- 
ally, if the committee reported favorably. The same process was 
adopted whenever a charter was amended. Furthermore, those who 
wished to engage in an enterprise of this character were obliged 
to give notice for a stated period before the meeting of Legisla- 
ture that they intended to apply for a charter, and in their notice 
to stipulate the particular route which they proposed to use. It 
was soon found, however, that this method of obtaining charters 
and amending them occasioned serious difficulties. Sometimes to 
get them it was necessary to bribe members of the Legislature. 
What happened more frequently, however, after a certain period, 
was, the lines already established sought to prevent the construc- 
tion of others by influencing the Legislature to act adversely on 
such applications. Every year stories were started concerning the 
manipulation of Legislatures for the benefit or against the inter- 
ests of certain railroad enterprises. In order to purify the Legisla- 
ture, the expedient was devised of enacting general laws whereby 
persons by conforming to them could construct railroads anywhere. 
This was thought to be a final solution of the railroad question 
so far as their construction was concerned. This indeed was the 
first remedy proposed in Great Britain for the excessive rates of 
transportation. When only a few railroads existed, high rates for 
carrying freight and passengers were charged, and Parliament con- 
cluded that the right remedy was to enact a general railroad law 
whereby persons could build and regulate the rates for themselves. 
It was argued that “an enlightened view of their own interests would 
always compel managers of railroads to have due regard to the gene- 
ral advantage of the public.” 

Sir Robert Peel and his associates found that this doctrine of 
enlightened self-interest, which has played such an important part 
in their political economy, would not work in regulating rates for 
transporting freight and passengers. We have just found out the 
same thing for ourselves. When the legislatures passed general 
railroad laws, they did succeed in removing a standing cause of 
corruption, but unintentionally gave birth to a new set of troubles 
of a very serious nature. 

What has happened since the enactment of these general railroad 
laws in this country? . Lines have been multiplied for which there 
was no use whatever. Why, then, were they established? Because 
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‘the projectors believed they could sell them to the lines already 

established, and make a handsome thing by the operation. In other 
words, the lines were not built to serve the shippers, but to fill 
the pockets of the builders. This result no legislator had in mind 
when enacting laws for the creation of railroads. 

As Mr. Kirkman clearly shows, one feature of the railroad prob- 
lem is utterly misunderstood, namely, that to have low rates it is 
necessary for the companies to transact the largest amount of busi- 
ness possible. The same rule applies as in the case of merchandis- 
ing. If a merchant has an enormous business, he can afford to sell 
his goods at a low rate, and yet make a handsome income; but 
unless his business be large, such a policy will work unavoidable 
ruin. The shipper is interested in getting low rates, therefore what 
he should seek to do is not to encourage rival lines of transporta- 
tion, but to increase the business of the lines already established, 
rendering it possible for the transporter to reduce his rates. If, in 
the event of acquiring an enormous business, the transporter should 
not reduce his rates, but unduly swelled his dividends, the Legisla- 
ture might very properly prescribe a remedy, and either fix lower 
rates or compel the company to reduce them. 

There is another side to this matter. The shipper thinks usually 
only of himself. The persons who own stock in railroad companies 
constitute another and very large body. For aught we know, the 
capital of these stockholders is worth just as much to society as the 
the capital of the shippers. The general worth of these stockholders 
is just as deserving of consideration as that of the other class. Now, 
if railroads are built which do not pay, but, on the other hand, are 
run at a loss, that loss is surely felt sooner or later by a very 
large number of people. One of the causes of our present depres- 
sion is the unwise investment of money in unprofitable enterprises. 
These do not pay, and the investors, therefore, have no income 
therefrom, which they can use in other business, or for the develop- 
ment of new enterprises. They are losers by such undertakings. If 
the shippers can succeed in driving rates down to a very low point, 
themselves gaining by the reduction, they do not see, or care to see, 
that another class very likely are sufferers, or losers, by the operation. 
But, as already said, the stockholders in railroads are of just as much 
consequence to the community as the shippers. In considering this 
subject we should think alike of the interests of both classes. <A 
loss in the construction or operation of a railroad, either to its 
stockholders or patrons, extends through the community, and all 
suffer sooner or later thereby. The true policy is to so construct 
and manage these great enterprises that no loss shall accrue to 
any one. 

Mr. Kirkman says that “the average rate must always be equal to 
the income required, otherwise there is ever present in the com- 
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munity a depressing influence of semi-bankrupt properties, devoid’ 
of responsibility and lacking in the conservativeness essential to the 
proper conduct of every species of business. In just so far as a 
carrier's business is restricted below a paying limit, the rate will be 
increased. Wherever railroads are encouraged in advance of the 
wants of the country, as in the United States, the community must 
suffer, and disasters resulting therefrom until such a time as the 
natural growth of population and wealth corrects the mistake. 

“But while a Government cannot afterwards arrest the evils that 
exist from too many railroads, it may, by preventing the construc-. 
tion of further unnecessary roads or unwise extension of old lines,, 
stop the evil, and, in doing so, avoid the permanent impoverish-- 
ment of its people. The people do not realize that in permitting 
the construction of two lines where one can do all the business, 
they have two mouths to feed instead of one. They double their 
outlay without increase of their income. ’ 

Elsewhere he says that “it is demonstrable that the people of 
the United States have utterly and fatally misunderstood the ques- 
tion of railway transportation from the standpoint of low rates.. 
They have sought it in the multiplication of roads without refer- 
ence to their necessities, and in the encouragement of every species 
of competition between carriers. The further they traverse this 
course, the more mischievous and lasting the results to them.. 
Competition between railroads for common business can never bene-- 
fit the country while it saps the resources of the carrier and disturbs 
the equilibrium of trade. It may, indeed, seemingly benefit some iso- 
lated community, some fragmentary district, but the result to the 
people, as a whole, is deplorable, and the temporary advantage that 
a few sections derive from this species of competition and warfare 
between rival lines, will be offset tenfold by general disturbances of 
values that attend each element of uncertainty that it introduces.” 

These are wise and timely words. To make low rates, a large 
amount of business is necessary. The income must be large in pro- 
portion to the capital invested. To divide and redivide the busi- 
ness is only to postpone the low rates which the shipper so much 
desires. Had the opposite policy been pursued of building fewer 
roads, doubtless rates would have been far lower than they are; less. 
capital would have been sunk, and the entire country would have 
been in a more prosperous condition. There are enterprises, it is. 
true, in which a certain amount of capital may be temporarily sunk 
with a view of ultimate gain, but the amount which can thus be 
employed safely is never large at any period. We are constantly 
over-doing this thing, sinking at times a very much larger amount 
than the country can afford, and for doing which it pays dearly. 
The shipper should come tq understand that a loss to the stock- 
holders ultimately reflects on himself, and consequently that he is the. 
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poorer thereby. The true policy for him to pursue is to do that 
which will increase the business of the carrier, and enable him to 
carry at lower rates and yet make a profit. Such a policy is safe 
and wise for both classes. 

















ADVICE TO BANK CLERKS. 
FROM AN OLD CASHIER. 


Many employees of incorporated banks are permeated with the 
idea that they are a little higher in the mercantile scale than their 
friends at work on dry-goods or groceries. In consequence of this 
a supercilious and disagreeable air is often noticed, and a bank 
clerk is frequently uncivil and impolite to customers; hence, a few 
words of advice will not, perhaps, be deemed inappropriate. Let 
it not be understood that this is a universal charge. On the con- 
trary, there are many exceptions. . 

A clerk in a bank is not such a superior being fer se that he is 
justified in being conceited; in fact, to be an average clerk, and 
nothing more, requires a fair amount of intelligence only, and this 
exaggerated estimation of himself has no other foundation upon 
which to rest than a foolish custom whose only claim to recogni- 
tion is its antiquity. In this connection, too, I may say that the 
more ordinary the man, the higher he stands in his own opinion 
and the lower in that of others. 

By way of excuse for little acts of impoliteness it is often said 
that a bank clerk’s patience is particularly tried by the mistakes 
and ignorance of customers. Admitting it as true, we must not 
forget that men in other callings have similar trials, and that, too, 
for more hours a day, while politeness is the rule, rudeness the ex- 
ception. In every other business civility prevails, if for no other 
reason because it is the best policy. Men are obliged to conceal 
their prejudices and overlook the short-comings of others in order 
to succeed, and their clerks are obliged to do likewise for the same 
reason. But behind a bank counter, words and acts are allowed 
continually which would not be tolerated in general business by 
customers or employers. Banking is only one form of business and 
there is no reason why it should differ in this respect from any 
other. Custom has, however, established a different rule, and habit 
makes a man blind to the fact that he is impolite. Many a clerk 
would indignantly deny the charge, which, to an unprejudiced mind 
is only too true. 

I would earnestly urge, then, that true courtesy, which has no 
taint of servility, be cultivated by every one connected with a bank, 
and, as the first step toward reaching so desirable a point, that 
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every thought of superiority be dismissed from the mind. This is 
the foundation of the whole trouble, and the most marked instances 
of what may be called “bank snobbishness” are developed from small 
beginnings, step by step, till haughtiness and selfishness in banks 
have become second nature. 

I have had, thus far, the prosperity of the bank in view in call- 
ing attention to this evil. Allow me to conclude with a few re- 
marks in the interest of the clerk. 

Remembering that politeness will advance his own interests as 
well as the bank’s, let him supplement this by work of a more 
solid nature. It should be the aim of a young man to rise higher 
in business, receiving more and more responsibility every year, till 
he reaches the top. Commonplace as it sounds, disregard of this 
truism is the cause of so many examples of clerks, who will never 
be anything more. For a young man with not quite enough am- 
bition, a bank is the worst place in the world, and the larger the 
bank the worse for him. To such a person, the ruts grow deeper 
and deeper, till nothing but a miracle will take him out of them. 
The reason is plain to see. Having mastered the routine of his 
position, receiving a fair salary, and working six or seven hours a 
day, an unambitious man will let “well enough alone.” Honorable 
as the calling is, and preferable to many pursuits, always to be 
more or less of a machine is not the true goal for a young man. 
How many fathers, old in years as bookkeepers, tellers, want their 
sons to follow in their footsteps? Only continued striving will 
overcome this inertia. The boy last down in the morning and first 
out in afternoon will never be more than a clerk. The man who 
dislikes anything harder than his own duties, and grumbles at every- 
thing he may occasionally do out of the common course, will not 
advance with rapid strides. Let him rather show his willirgness and 
ability to do more than is actually required, remaining after hours if 
necessary, and he will find it pays in the end. Then, too, there is 
unlimited opportunity for studying the theory as well as the practice 
of banking and for becoming familiar with the broader subjects of 
Political Economy and general Finance; all of which tells in the long 
run. Banking to-day is in breadth and difficulty, on a par with the 
learned professions, and no banker, however old or experienced, will 
admit he knows everything about his business. A man, for instance, 
now-a-days has to be half lawyer to conduct successfully any busi- 
ness, and doubly true is this of banking. How much, outside of a 
few daily rules, do you know about the law of bills and notes? I 
once heard a discount clerk insist that a bank could hold only one in- 
dorser out of several, in case the maker failed. He had been ten 
years in a bank, but the great bulk’ of notes discounted was two- 
named paper, and his knowledge stopped there. 

What do you know about the legal qualities of the half dozen 
47 
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different kinds of currency in the United States? A teller ot twenty 
years’ experience, thoroughly proficient in detecting counterfeit 
money, told me once that a National bank bill was as good a legal 
tender as a Government note. He knew that the former would 
not count in the reserve, but there 42s knowledge stopped. These 
may be extreme cases, but they illustrate my meaning. 

In the study whether of books, or human nature, a young man 
is constantly adding to his stock of information and indirectly ad- 
vancing his own interests. Sometime he will find that it will come 
into play and that he has something to show for it all. In a word, 
what a man makes of himself, depends on the stuff in him. A 
lazy, indifferent, unambitious man, no matter how well he performs 
his prescribed duties, will rarely rise above them. A bright, ener- 
getic boy, interested in everything pertaining to his business, and 
anxious to learn all he can, is bound to rise. Perseverance and 
energy, united with fair ability, will show better results, than great 
talents combined with laziness and indifference. Don’t be afraid of 
work. 





FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The descriptions and amounts of United States bonds held in the 
Treasury as security for National bank notes were as follows at the 
dates named: 

1885—February 13. 1885—March 7. 1885— March 14. 


$ 3,520,000 - $ 3,520,000 - $ 3,520,00u 


49,000,050... 49,097,550 
117,928,500 - 117,341,000 


145,347,750 oe 145,309,450 


$ 316,259,100 $ 315,856, 300 $ 315,828,000 








According to tables prepared by the /ron Age, the Southern pig 
iron blast furnaces in operation January 1, 1885, turned out one-fifth 
of the pig iron made in the whole country, whereas on the first of 
October, 1878, they turned out only eight per cent. of the whole 
amount. Charcoal pig iron is not included in these calculations. The 
indications are that the proportion of the pig iron production of 
the South will continue to increase rapidly in the future. Every 
pig iron blast furnace is a practical and effective sermon in favor 
of the development of American industries, and of making this 
country independent of foreign supplies of articles essential to its 
safety and prosperity. | 

A city contemporary observed recently that “the bank currency 
was intended to be regulated by the wholesome demands of busi- 
ness,” while it has, in fact, “been largely regulated by the premium 
on the bonds” which constitutes its basis. If we can infer the inten- 
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tions of the originators of the National banking law, from the law 
itself, the evidence is complete that they were not governed by the 
theory that the volume of paper money should be determined by 
what is called the commercial demand, or the wants of trade. The 
late Amasa Walker perfectly demonstrated that that method of cur- 
rency regulation never worked well, even by accident, but from the 
necessity of the case always worked badly, expanding the volume of 
money when it ought to be contracted, and contracting it when it 
ought to be expanded. We rid ourselves of it on the 3d of March, 
1865, when Congress suppressed utterly by an excise tax the pestifer- 
ous issues of the old State banks. It was put an end to forty-one 
years ago in Great Britain by the passage of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank 
Act. It is nowhere tolerated in Europe, and about the only part of 
the world which admits the monstrosity of an elastic bank currency, 
responsive as to its quantity to the amount of commercial paper 
offered for discount, is the Dominion of Canada, and the results 
there do not commend it to imitation elsewhere. The National bank 
act of 1862 imposed a maximum of $ 300,000,000, enlarged a few 
years later to $354,000,000, upon the aggregate issues of all the Na- 
tional banks. This restriction was, it is true, removed by a clause 
of the Resumption Act passed in 1875, but this was not done by 
the originators of the National banking system, and it was accom- 
panied by a provision that any enlargement of the National bank 
currency, in consequence of the removal of the restriction, should 
be offset by a corresponding diminution of so much of the vol- 
ume of the greenbacks as was in excess of $ 300,000,000. In 
this way, instead of countenancing the idea of making the volume 
of circulating paper money responsive to what our contemporary 
calls “the demands of business,” the Resumption Act of 1875 seems 
to have been rather intended to make the aggregate volume of 
our paper money, greenbacks and bank notes together, a fixed quan- 
tity. | 
A bank currency, controlled as to its volume by the commercial 
demand, can only be had under a system which permits presidents 
and cashiers to sign and issue substantially as-many notes as they 
please, and at such times as they please. Banks always have a di- 
rect interest to issue as many notes as they can keep in circula- 
tion, and inasmuch as more paper money will float as prices go up 
and business becomes more active, they are sure always to still 
further stimulate commercial activity when it is already over-stimu- 
lated. 

The originators of the National banking law intended no such 
system as that. The law does not authorize bank officers to manu- 
facture notes, but only to use such notes as are issued to them by 
the Treasury Department. In the shape in which the law was first 
passed, and during the first thirteen years of its existence, there 
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were maximum limits to the aggregate quantity of notes which the 
Treasury could furnish to the banks. Since then, the required pre- 
requisite of a deposit of government bonds as security for such is- 
sues has effectually prevented the amount of them from being con- 
trolled, and even from being much, if at all, influenced by the 
commercial demand for money. We do not know that our con- 
temporary would prefer to return to the old system of State bank 
notes, but if it would, we cannot go with it, believing as we do, that 
the worst possible method of regulating the volume of paper money 
is that of increasing and diminishing it in correspondence with the 
demand for commercial discounts. 


Official returns from India show that its growing crop of wheat 
covers more acres than were devoted to it last year, which proves 
that the fall in the price of wheat has not lessened its cultivation 
in that part of the world. 

The London L£conomést of February 14, in its review of the for- 
eign trade of Great Britain during the calendar year 1884, says: 

We obtained our imports for £ 22,500,000 less than we should 
have had to pay if the prices of 1883 had been maintained. For 
the same reason, however, we received nearly £9,500,000 less for 
our exports.  .% . In 1884, as well as in 1883, we gained 
in our foreign trade a good deal more from the general fall in 
prices than we lost by it. 

The merchandise imports of Great Britain always do and always 
must vastly exceed its merchandise exports, because it is from the 
proceeds of merchandise sent to it that it receives its annual trib- 
ute of interest and income from its foreign debtors and _ invest- 
ments. 

The French Government tax of three per cent. upon interest and 
dividends, from which French and foreign Government loans are 
exempt, yielded 31,760,000 francs in 1873, the first year in which 
it was collected. In 1884 it yielded 50,048,000 francs. 


The London E£conomist of January 31 gives an account of a 
paper read a few days previously before the Scottish Institute of 
Bankers, by Mr. Jamieson, a director of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, in which, after attributing the present low prices and de- 
pression everywhere prevailing, mainly to the decrease of the world’s 
supply of gold, he advised as one remedial measure, that the Scotch 
banks should give up “the system of private issue, and recognize 
that when bank notes have been raised to the dignity of money, 
they should be invested with the authority and sanction of a State 
issue, and with the indisputable security of a State responsibility.” 
As Mr. Jamieson added that he supposed himself to be “in a min- 
ority of one’ among the bankers whom he addressed, it is evident 
that the views which he expressed have thus far made little prog- 
ress among the managers of the Scotch banks. In England, how- 
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ever, the opinion in favor of compelling the Scotch banks to ac- 
cept State issues, which was announced two or three years ago as 
the policy of the Gladstone Ministry, is undoubtedly strong. The 
London L£conomzst holds steadily to that policy, which it believes 
would “tend to place banking in Scotland on a sounder and more 
generally satisfactcry basis than at present.” Of course, the Econo- 
mist sees, that if the Scottish system goes, the English and Irish 
systems must go too,” but it does not hesitate to say: 

For our part, we regard the fact that such a change must in- 


volve the establishment of a uniform issue for all divisions of the 
Kingdom, as one of its strongest recommendations. 


The State notes proposed to be substituted for the present notes 
of the Scotch banks are to be a legal tender, as no notes are now 
in Great Britain, except those of the Bank of England. But, in 
all other respects, they would be substantially of the same descrip- 
tion as the National bank notes in this country. They are to be 
furnished to the Scotch banks, to be used as money for their profit, 
and with a duty on their part to redeem them, but if they fail to 
perform that duty the British Government is to redeem them, and 
is to hold for that purpose securities to be furnished by the banks. 
This is essentially like our National bank currency, which consists 
of notes which, while they are notes for which the banks are liable, 
are also “State notes,” because the United States Treasury is also 
responsible for them, and does every day redeem them by receiving 
them for important branches of the National revenue, and would 
undoubtedly receive them for custom-house duties, except for the 
pledges given to the holders of our Government bonds that that 
particular revenue, which is set apart for them, should be collected 
in coin, which includes certificates of coin, and also, by executive 
construction, includes greenbacks. 

The Austrian Mints coined, during 1884, silver coins for domestic 
use of the value of 7,237,442 florins, and Maria Theresa thalers, for 
export to the Levant, of the value of 3,110,648 florits. The gold 
value of the silver in an Austrian florin is about forty cents. 


During the first eight months of the fiscal year of British India, 
beginning April 1, 1884, the excess of the imports over the exports 
of gold amounted to $20,396,980, which is not a very great quan- 
tity for a population of 250,000,000, very much addicted to the 
use of gold and silver in ornaments. For the three or four preced- 
ing years the net annual import of gold was fully $20,000,000, 
During the forty years ending with 1875 it was $12,000,000. India 
may now be called a commercial country. The development of its 
industries and wealth has been most extraordinary during the past 
decade, as a consequence of railroad development and other circum- 
stances. The only thing which can prevent India becoming a sink 
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of gold, as it has always been a sink of silver, is the discovery of 
Indian gold mines. 

The complete returns of our foreign merchandize trade during 
January (exclusive of gold and silver, coined and uncoined) show 
a favorable balance of slightly more than thirty-eight million dol- 
lars, thus making the total favorable balance for the first seven 
months of the current, fiscal year 148 million dollars. This will 
be largely increased during the remaining five months. As we have 
not been paid in gold, except to a small extent, for the trade bal- 
ances in our favor, it is clear that foreigners must have been sell- 
ing American stocks and bonds in our markets for the past few 
months. Reliable reports here and in London show that this has 
happened as a matter of fact. It is a gratifying circumstance in all 
aspects. Interest payments to foreign capitalists are precisely the 
same in their effects upon a country as rents paid to absentee land- 
lords. We trust that the day is not far off when the United States 
will cease to be exploiting ground for European money-lenders. 

The reduction of the net public debt during February was only 
$ 3,204,975, and small as that was, it would have been still less if 
the payments made out of the Treasury for pensions, being $ 3,254,- 
217, had not been between one and a-half and two million dollars 
below the average monthly payments on that account. For the first 
eight months (ending with February ) of the current fiscal year, the 
net reduction was $44,126,885. At that rate for the last four months 
the reduction for the year would be $66,190,327, but so large a re- 
duction is not anticipated. 

For the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1885, the appropria- 
tions, as a whole, do not seem to involve any increase of expendi- 
tures over those of the current year. The education Bill, passed by 
the Senate, providing for an expenditure of $77,000,000 spread over 
eight years, and the Mexican War Pension Bill, with the Senate 
amendments, providing for other pension expenditures of a very 
great amount, were both lost by the failure of the House to act 
upon them. The enormous outlay upon a Nicaragua Canal is post- 
poned, if not finally defeated, by the refusal thus far of the Senate 
to ratify the treaty negotiated in reference to it by President Arthur. 
There was, during the session of Congress just closed, some multi- 
plication of Government business, and some increase in naval ap- 
propriations, but by way of offset, the River and Harbor Bill failed 
to become a law. If the revenues of next year are as large as dur- 
ing the present year, some reduction of the public debt might be 
anticipated, but it is much to be feared that both the tariff and 
internal revenues will continue to decline, certainly into the sum- 
mer of 1886. 














CIVIL WAR EXPENDITURE. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


In a former volume were described the principal appropriation laws 
for expending the public money. These were founded on annual esti- 
mates submitted to Congress through the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. At the beginning of the war the expenditures, except those 
relating to the public debt, were made chiefly by authority of one 
of eleven annual appropriation laws. During the war the amount 
annually appropriated swelled enormously, but neither the mode of 
appropriating money nor the number of appropriation laws was 
changed. It was impossible to estimate with certainty the sums 
that would be needed for many purposes, and Congress could do noth- 
ing more than to follow the recommendations of the departments. 
Thus a sub-section of the army appropriation law for the fiscal year 
1862 contained an appropriation of $10,000,000 for many purposes 
which were specified, but not the amount for one of them. The ap- 
propriation was a guess, for no one could foretell what amount would 
be required for anything. 

Beside the annual appropriation laws a portion of the National 
income has always been expended by other appropriation laws of a 
permanent nature. In 1862 Congress enacted that all duties should 
be paid in coin or in demand Treasury notes which had been pre- 
viously authorized, and the coin thus received should be set apart 
as a “special fund,” and applied, first, “to the payment in coin of 
the interest on the bonds and notes of the United States; second, 
to the purchase or payment of one per centum of the entire debt 
of the United States, to be made within each fiscal year after the 
first day of July, 1862, and the remainder was to be paid into the 
Treasury.” Other permanent appropriations were made during the 
period covered by this chapter to pay the owners of captured and 
abandoned property in insurrectionary districts who could prove 
their right thereto in the court of claims. An “indefinite appro- 
priation”” was made in 1862 to pay the allowance or drawback granted 
on articles subjected to an internal duty when they were exported, 
also to repay the excess of deposits for unascertained duties, or 
duties or other money paid under protest, or for refunding duties 
paid or accruing on merchandise injured or destroyed by fire or 
other cause when in the custody of the officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

From an early period of the Government, an elaborate report has 
been made annually by the Secretary of the Treasury of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures. This he has been required to do by a 
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standing order of the House passed in 1791. The report is prepared 
by the register of the Treasury, and contains, first, a general ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures of the fiscal year covered 
by it; second, the expenditures and repayments under each head of 
appropriation, showing the aggregate paid to and repaid by each in- 
dividual during the year. This account contains the payment for 
the support of the civil list (that is, the legislative, executive and 
judiciary ), miscellaneous, intercourse with foreign nations, depart- 
ment of the interior, military establishment, naval establishment, 
public debt, surplus fund and outstanding warrants. The third part 
of the report consists of statements of the appropriations made 
for the fiscal year, including the balances on hand at the beginning 
of it, the payments made during the year, the sums carried to the 
surplus fund, and the balances unexpended at the end of the year. 
The next part contains statements of the balances due by or in favor 
of supervisors, collectors, and officers charged with the administra- 
tion of the internal revenue laws. Lastly, the report contains a 
statement of the annual operations of the land office. From this source, 
therefore, can be obtained complete and detailed information of the 
public receipts and expenditures. It is not our purpose to give any 
figures here, but to show how the Government through its officers 
contracted for supplies and paid for them, what efficiency was shown 
in transacting the business, what frauds were discovered, and how 
the guilty were treated. | 

A few months before the war, Congress enacted that all pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies or services, except personal ones, 
in any department, should be made by advertising a sufficient time 
previously for proposals, unless the public exigency required the im- 
mediate undertaking of the service or furnishing of the supplies. If 
such an exigency arose, contracts could be made in the manner 
usual between individuals. More specific regulations were then pre- 
pared for the Secretary of the Navy. He was required to make his. 
estimates for expenditures for “freight and transportation, printing 
and stationery,” and twenty other specified purposes in detail, and 
the expenditures made under the appropriations were to “be ac- 
counted for so as to show the disbursements of each bureau under 
each respective appropriation.” All appropriations for specific, gene- 
ral and contingent expenses of the navy department, it was after- 
ward enacted, should be made by the Secretary himself, and the 
appropriation for each bureau should be kept separate in the Treas- 
ury. In making contracts he was required to advertise once a week 
for four weeks in one or more of the principal papers published 
in the place where the articles were to be furnished, for sealed 
proposals for furnishing them, or the whole of any particular 
class of them. The advertisement, furthermore, was to specify 
the amount, quantity and description of each kind of articles, 
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and the proposals were to be kept sealed until the day speci- 
fied in the advertisement for opening them. This was to be 
done by the advertising officer, or by his direction, and in the 
presence of two or more persons. If the lowest bidder failed to 
enter into the contract, and to give the security required by law, 
the next lowest bidder had the privilege of making the contract 
on the same terms as were required of the first. This law modified 
from time to time had been in operation since 1843. 

The modes for making contracts to supply the Government were 
therefore simple, yet adequate, if the persons appointed to conduct 
the business had always been honest and efficient. But rascality, 
widespread and sickening, soon appeared. Said Mr. Van Wyck, a 
member of the House from New York, and chairman of the com- 
mittee to investigate the subject of defrauding the Government: “ The 
mania for stealing seems to have run through all the relations of 
the Government—almost from the general to the drummer-boy; from 
those nearest the throne of power to the nearest tide-waiter. Nearly 
every man who deals with the Government seems to feel or desire 
that it would not long survive, and each had a common right to 
plunder while it lived. Colonels, intrusted with the power of raising 
regiments, colluding with contractors, bartering away and dividing con- 
tracts for horses and other supplies to enrich personal favorites, pur- 
chasing articles and compelling false invoices to be given. While 
it is no justification, the example has been set in the very depart- 
ments of the Government. As a general thing, none but favorites 
gain access there, and no others can obtain contracts which bear 
enormous profits. They violate the plain provisions of the law re- 
quiring bids and proposals on the false and shallow pretext that the 
public exigency requires it.” 

The opportunities for perpetrating frauds and making fortunes 
were improved so quickly that in a short time after the war began 
the people generally were disturbed by the stories of peculation. At 
the July session in 1861 the speaker appointed a special committee to 
investigate them. Beside Mr. Van Wyck, the chairman, were six more 
members, E. B. Washburne, W. S. Holman, R. E. Fenton, H. L. Dawes, 
W. G. Steele and James S. Jackson. The committee performed a 
vast amount of labor, and made three reports, the first on the 
seventeenth of December (1861), containing over eleven hundred 
pages, the second on the seventeenth of July the following year, 
and which was a much larger document than the other, and a third 
and final report on the third of March, 1863. One of the gravest 
defects discovered by the committee in making contracts by the 
departments was the plain viglation of law to advertise for pro- 
posals and to accept the proposal of-the lowest bidder. Instead 
of executing this reasonable requirement, the secretaries in many 
cases made contracts with their friends for the furnishing of sup- 
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plies, justifying themselves on the ground of public exigency. Com- 
missions were usually paid on the purchase money varying from 
two and one-half to five per cent. The committee recommended 
the passage of a resolution condemning this practice, and it was 
passed unanimously. The resolution was especially aimed at the 
navy department where the most of these peculiar contracts ap- 
peared. Unhappily they were not limited to that department. Others 
were found in the war department, which had been made during 
the administration of President Lincoln’s first war secretary. 

Perhaps no useful purpose would be served in giving a history of 
any of the frauds committed, even if the space could be given. While 
in contemporary life we are more prone to remember the weak- 
nesses of mankind than their virtues, history reverses this tendency, 
and delights chiefly in setting forth the bright and glorious phases 
of human activity. It may prove useful, however, to show how 
the law was violated, in order to see clearly the need of remedy- 
ing it, and whether the remedy was effective. 

The investigating committee were subject to severe criticism 
from the time of beginning their work until the end of the Con- 
gress. Nearly every person who had wronged the Government had 
friends, and sought to defend himself. Newspapers often fought 
valiantly for the peculators, and so did some of the members of 
Congress. The enemies of the committee were watchful, and im- 
proved every favorable opportunity to assail them. Especially when 
the members were absent from the House, investigating, perhaps in 
New York or elsewhere, an assailant would deliver a speech in the 
House, and the news would be sent abroad that the investigating 
committee had been attacked and no one replied. In many ways 
the assailants sought to lessen the importance of the work of the 
committee, and to render the members unpopular. Mr. Roscoe 
Conkling, at that time a member of the House, sharply denounced 
the work of the committee, maintaining that “the nation, the Gov- 
ernment, classes of individuals, and individuals themselves, had suf- 
fered in character; that we had lost caste, and that much harm had 
come, not from detecting or exposing fraud or extravagance, but 
from magnifying and exaggerating what had happened, and charging 
and publishing to the world what had never happened at all.” His 
best known ally who assailed the committee was Schuyler Colfax 
of Indiana. 

At the close of their report in December, 1861, the committee re- 
ported the following resolution, “that the practice of employing ir- 
responsible parties, having no official connection with the Govern- 
ment in the performance of public duties, which may be properly 
performed by regular officers of the €sovernment, and of purchasing 
by private contract supplies for the different departments, where 
open and fair competition might be properly invited by reasonable 
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advertisements for proposals, is injurious to the public service, and 
meets the unqualified disapprobation of this House.” This resolu- 
tion, so obviously proper, never passed; the House refused to order 
a yea and nay vote thereon, and the committee were powerless to 
administer an effective check to wrong doing. They maintained in 
their report, however, that “many frauds had been exposed, the 
Government relieved from many unconscionable contracts, and mil- 
lions of dollars saved to the Treasury.” Notwithstanding the con- 
clusive evidence of fraud against several persons, the committee re- 
gretted, and so did the people, that punishment was not “ meted 
out to the basest class of transgressors. They to whom this duty 
belonged,” added the committee, “seemed sadly to have neglected it. 
Worse than traitors in arms,” were the men declared to be, who, 
pretending loyalty to the flag, feasted and fattened on the misfor- 
tunes of the nation. To them the committee applied the following 


couplet : 
** May life’s unblest cup for such 


Be drugged with treacheries to the brim.”’ 


“The leniency of the Government towards these men,” said the 
committee, in closing their remarkable report of nearly three thou- 
sand pages, “is a marvel which the present cannot appreciate and 
history never explain.” 

Perhaps history can never explain another matter. After the com- 
mittee had been at work for several months, Mr. Van Wyck de- 
sired to investigate the mode of conducting business at the New 
York Custom House. The other members objected for lack of time. 
Finally it was decided that Mr. Van Wyck should take the evi- 
dence while the other members continued their work of investiga- 
ting Government contracts. A large body of evidence was collected 
by him, but very unexpectedly to himself he was instructed by the 
committee not to proceed in his investigations without further or- 
ders. He never received orders to proceed; the other members of 
the committee returned to New York, and after receiving evidence 
in defence of what had been done in the Custom House, ordered 
the testimony taken by Mr. Van Wyck to be deposited with the 
clerk of the House and held by him “subject only to the inspec- 
tion of any member of the committee.” Why was Mr. Van Wyck 
summarily suspended from conducting his investigations? His an- - 
swer was because of “the clamor of the revenue officers and their 
friends.” Personal influence is a magical power, and its effects are 
much more easily traced than its origin. This investigating com- 
mittee, whose work is one of the most remarkable products of the 
thirty-seventh Congress, doubtless had a reason for their order in- 
structing Mr. Van Wyck to discontinue his investigations. What 
that reason was, however, we fear history will never explain; it 
will remain unknown like the reason for not prosecuting the 
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public plunderers whose ignoble conduct had been clearly exposed 
and especially those who had fraudulently enriched themselves by 
what the investigating committee with undesigned and rare felicity 
called “private contracts.” 

The investigation did yield some fruit in the nature of legisla- 
tion for the prevention of fraud. Congress enacted that the secre- 
taries of the navy and interior, and of war, should require every 
contract made by them, or by officers appointed to make contracts, 
to reduce them to writing and have them signed with the names 
of the contractors, and file a copy in the “ Returns Office” of the 
Department of the Interior as soon as possible, and within thirty 
days after making them, and also all bids, offers and proposals. The 
officers making such contracts were to swear to them, and penalties 
were prescribed for violations of the law. The Quartermaster-General 
of the army convinced Congress that the law could not be then 
enforced, and consequently the execution of it was delayed until the 
beginning of 1863. 

Two months after the law began to operate, Congress resolved 
that the chief of any bureau should be at liberty to reject the of- 
fers of those who had failed as principals or sureties on previous 
contracts to furnish naval supplies. In those made with the same 
bureau, one contractor could not be received as surety for another; 
every contract should require the delivery of a specified quantity, 
and no bids having nominal or fictitious prices were to be consid- 
ered. “If more than one bid be offered by any one party, by or in 
the name of his or their clerk, partner, or other person, all such 
bids may be rejected; and no person shall be received as a con- 
tractor who is not a manufacturer of, or regular dealer in, the ar- 
ticles which he offers to supply, who has not a license as_ such 
manufacturer or dealer. And all persons offering bids shall have the 
right to be present when the bids are opened, and inspect the 
same.” 

Notwithstanding this carefully devised measure, enacted to supple- 
ment those already existing on the subject, and to guide the de- 
partment in making contracts and to prevent the committing of 
frauds, a committee reported the next year that their investigations 
satisfied them “beyond a doubt that in the matter of naval sup- 
plies the previous year the Government had been grossly defrauded 
by having to pay most exorbitant and enormous prices for very 
many of the articles procured by contract with the heads of sev- 
eral of the bureaus.” 

If a person desired to bid for any class of articles that were ad- 
vertised, he was referred to the several navy agents and chief of 
bureaus to ascertain what kind of an article was wanted whenever 
the advertisement did not contain the needful information. Prior 
to the legislation in 1863 the navy department claimed and exer- 
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cised the right of exacting from a contractor the supply of a greater 
amount of the article specified than that mentioned in the adver- 
tisement. As that was for a class, and the bid was accepted or re- 
jected for the class as a whole, he was accounted the lowest bidder 
whose aggregate amount for the whole was the least. “A _ bidder, 
by ascertaining what particular item would be required only in 
small quantities, and what articles would be wanted in the greatest 
quantity, was enabled, by filling the former at a very low figure, 
much below the real value or market price, to put a very high fig- 
ure on those articles of which a large quantity would probably be 
required, and thus secure the contract by this mode of bidding, to 
the exclusion of one who bid a fair and honest price for each ar- 
ticle, although the latter would, in fact, be most advantageous to 
the Government.” There were, therefore, two defects in the former 
system; the navy department advertised for a great variety of ar- 
ticles, in which cases the bidder must find out, if possible, what ar- 
ticles would be wanted; another defect consisted in advertising for 
a quantity of merchandise, with the stipulation that any additional 
amount of any kind needed during the year of making the bid 
might be demanded, in which case the bidder must consider what 
quantities would be wanted. Thus the schedules advertised were no 
fixed criterion for the quantity to be supplied. A contractor of 
much experience wrote to one of the officers in the navy depart- 
ment that instead of a clearly defined contract, indicating what the 
buyer was to receive and the seller to give, during its continuance 
the result was a lottery to each. The law of March 3, 1863, reme- 
died some of the evils. By advertising for specific quantities, fic- 
titious and excessive prices disappeared. By this reform the most 
prominent evils of past years were removed. 

Yet frauds continued. One way of continuing them was to pre 
vent competition among bidders. An analysis of certain contracts 
and bids with the bureaus for the year 1863 showed that certain 
parties, A, B, C and D, of New York, obtained contracts of a most 
extraordinary nature, involving great loss to the Government. In 
cases of only one bidder the National Government suffered se- 
verely from the lack of competition. When only the four above 
named were the bidders, prices rose in the most remarkable man- 
ner from a high starting point. When competition appeared from 
other parties, “with a marvelous intuition one or more of A, B, C 
and D moderated their views of the value of the merchandise, ap- 
proximating the judgment of the outside competitor, and frequently 
underbidding him altogether.” In June of that year, when a more 
active competition existed, this quartette were found competitors in 
almost every class, “at prices as extraordinarily low as in February 
they were extraordinarily high.” The clear inference from these 

facts was, that the parties, A, B, C and D, knew what the other 
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bids contained. Another way of practising the frauds was to make 
incorrect additions. As the total amounts of two bills containing 
similar items varied, the smaller one was taken. Of course when 
the contract was ultimately settled the error would be corrected, 
but it had served the purpose designed of securing the contract. 

Payment by the Government of the vast number of obligations 
constantly accruing was not easy. First of all, the money must be 
obtained for making payment. How this was done we have al- 
ready described. But often the Government was heavily in arrears» 
and contractors could not do otherwise than to wait. Many of them 
accepted certificates of indebtedness in settlement of their demands. 
Others took greenbacks, or whatever the Government could give to 
them. 

The mode of settling accounts was just the same as before the 
war. More persons were employed to transact the business, the 
number of auditors was increased, and the efficiency generally shown 
in settling claims was very great. 

Many claims, however, were irregular, and these rapidly multiplied 
during the war. The Court of Claims investigated and reported on 
many of them, Congress adjusted others; many were referred back 
‘by Congress to the departments, with special authority for their ad- 
justment. Thus, in 1863 Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy to adjust and settle the claims of contractors for those naval 
supplies which had been furnished during the preceding year that 
exceeded by more than one hundred per cent. the quantities speci- 
fied in their, contracts and without their default. The chief of any 
bureau with which any contract of the kind was made could asso- 
ciate with himself the chief of any other bureau to hear the evi- 
dence relating to it, but an appeal lay from his decision to the 
Secretary. The law also provided that no contractor should be al- 
lowed, except on the excess furnished by him, and on this “not 
more than sufficient to make the price thereon equal to the fair 
market value of the supplies at the time and place of delivery.” 
Nothing, however, was to be allowed any contractor, unless there 
had been an actual loss to him on the whole contract. He was, 
moreover, required to present his claim within six months from the 
enactment of the law, or be forever barred from “any equitable 
claim” against the Government. 
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STOCK CLEARING. 


[CONCLUDED FROM THE MARCH NUMBER.] 
THE METHOD FOR STOCK EXCHANGES 


is as follows. The scale upon which this plan is drawn is intended 
for exchanges where the dealings are in about a hundred or more 
different securities, and the number of accounts five hundred, or 
more. 

The apartment should be about fifty feet wide and eighty feet 
long. It is divided into two departments—one, the “clearing de- 
partment,” and the other the “dealers’ department.” The clearing 
department takes up about one-fourth of the floor and is itself sub- 
divided into different divisions, the number depending upon the 
number of different securities to be cleared. Each division is a 
complete clearing-house within itself, operating independently of all 
the others, at the same time that all are finally consolidated to com- 
plete the clearing. ; 

The “members’ department” is provided with a desk for each 
member; each desk numbered with the number by which the firm 
or member is exclusively known in the clearing-house—“ Exclusively,” 
because no names are used. 

Comparison tickets are exchanged between the buyers and sellers 
in the usual manner, but the ticket is of a special design or form 


as below. 
° [ COMPARISON TICKET.] 


CLEARING-HOUSE OF THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE, 
We have BOUGHT of.... ..-.. piakenddeessenenes | AdeaNaneenNebeedecen 188 








Nos. Shares of Price. Amount, Stgnature. 

















Size, 2 inches wide—8 inches long. 


The purchasers’ and sellers’ tickets are printed on paper of dif- 
ferent colors. After being exchanged, they are not entered up on 
any statement, but attached together by a gummed surface on the 
back, one overlapping the other like shingles on the roof of a house. 
They are so laid over each other that the lower edge of one lays 
along the ruled line above the written figures, thus covering and 
eliminating all the printed matter, which is alike in all, and leaving 
exposed only the record of the transaction which would be copied on 
the statement if such a form were used. When all are thus attached, 
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they form mechanically a statement, and with this advantage, that 
it is in the original figures of the other party to each transaction. 

This statement does not pass out of the possession of the dealer. 
It is made up solely as a proof of the correctness of his summary 
in the report. 





[ COMPARISON TICKET.] 


CLEARING-HOUSE OF THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
We have Bought of Armstrong & Co. | June 5, 188 








Numbers. Shares. Price.; Amount. Signature. 











Cat, FM oc ccvcse 27,200 A. 1. Marsh 














N. Y. Cent 12834 25,750 








Cont. & N. F.220+: 82 41,125 











N. Y. Cent 38,475 








24,112 50 








To be entered on ‘** Re- 
port” in Black Ink. 


161,912 50 























The proportions of several tickets and their positions are shown by the dotted lines. 


An abstract from this statement is then made of the dzfferences 
in each stock, and in the cash, and transcribed to corresponding 
spaces on a form called the “report.” This is a paper tape, one and 
a-half inches wide, and from ten to twenty-four inches long, ac- 
cording to the number of stocks belonging to the division to which 
the report belongs. The reports of each division are accurately 
and symmetrically spaced, and the spaces headed in print, so that 
when received by the clearing-house and attached together in a 
manner similar to the comparison tickets, they form the clearing 
sheet in the original figures of the members. Each member's en- 
tries on his report of differences in the stock, “ Western Union,” 
for instance, come into the same column with every other member’s 
entries of the same stock. 
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[ FORM OF REPORT. | 

















CLEARING-HOUSE REPORT OF..........0eseeee- eer 188 
. ley | 
No.of |o |. Fla | 0 | = . ° © is No. of 
Broke. | 5 ™ | |W > | >| |e (se a | 7 Broker. 
Oi S/AlAlzlzjol\oja la lols 
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In order to condense the matter as much as possible, the balances 
to receive and balances to deliver are entered in the same column, 
the former expressed in black ink and the latter in red ink. Ex- 
perience has proven that with a little practice clerks are less liable 
to make errors in this way than by the use of two columns. At 
the hour of clearing, the members, or their representatives, attend 
the clearing-house in person, having in their possession the state- 
ment formed by the comparison tickets attached together. They re- 
tain this statement throughout the clearing, and deliver to the 
clearing-house the paper tape called the “report” only. There 
being no transcript to be made by the clerks of the Clearing-house, 
there can be no errors on their part. There may be errors in 
the reports, but only two kinds of these are possible: (1) 
That designated as 6th hereinbefore, namely, the error caused 
by exchanging tickets differing in amount; and (2) the one desig- 
nated as 7th, in making footings of statements and carrying balances 
to the reports. The others, which are frequent in the first method, 
are eliminated by utilizing the original contracts or vouchers in the 
statement and the members’ original reports in the clearing sheet. 
If either of the above errors occur, it is known to be in one of the 
divisions; because there being a buyer for every seller, the total 
amount of purchases in any division of forty stocks must equal the 
sales in the same division. The members having transactions in 
that division are detained, but the clearing will proceed with all 
the other divisions. If the error is one of shares only, it will be 
located in some particular stock. Only those members having dealings 
in that stock are detained, the others are dismissed. In this man- 
ner any error is traced and corrected with quick dispatch, and 
with a minimum delay in the clearing, and in only a fraction at 
that. 

No stocks or cash are received until the adjustment is an- 
nounced, and dealers’ clerks remain until they receive their cred- 
itor balances, which will be no longer than necessary to re-assort 
the stocks and hand them over. By this means there can be no 
locking up of money and property in the clearing-house through 
any failure to make an adjustment. The clearing-house is no cus- 
48 
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todianj of property, but merely acts as a medium for making 
the exchanges between the dealers. Should some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance prevent a clearing altogether, the dealers are in no worse 
Situation than if there were no clearing-house. They have not 
parted with their property, and are free to deliver their shares di- 
rectly to the purchasers. 

The advantages of this method are: 

First—That it protects the secrecy of the business of the indi- 
vidual by dispensing with the delivery to the clearing-house of the 
statements of particulars. 

Second.—It dispenses with the services of the examining clerks 
and the clerks required to enter the statements on the balance 
books or clearing sheets. 

Third—It requires no change whatever in the system of ac- 
counts at present in use in brokers’ offices, the “report” being 
simply an abstract from the purchase and sales books—net differ- 
ences in totals. 

Fourth.—It secures maximum economy in making deliveries and 
payments, and at the same time removes the danger of locking up 
securities for an indefinite time. 

Fifth—tIt settles every transaction at the actual price at which 
it was made, without the complicating process of employing a 
“settling price” involving the keeping of additional accounts and 
the payment of many small differences. 

Sixth—The simplicity and economy of figures and work secured 
by the apparently trifling mechanical device by which the original 
vouchers are used to form the statements and reports, thus also 
largely reducing the obstructions caused by errors, makes practic- 
able that which hitherto has not been so, namely, the full daily 
clearing of a large volume of business in many different securi- 
ties. 


‘ The method for 


& 


PETROLEUM EXCHANGES 


and others dealing in only one security has the following modifi- 
cations : 

The provision for a large room and department for the use of 
brokers’ clerks is dispensed with, as the importance of protecting 
the secrecy of the dealers’ operations does not seem to be sufii- 
cient at the present stage of the business to warrant the expense 
of such machinery. | 

The subdivision of the clearing department is made with refer- 
ence to the number of dealers instead of the number of securities. 

The comparison tickets are of the same form, and the state- 
ment is made up in the same manner. This is, however, sent in 
to the clearing-house with the “report,” for the sole purpose of 
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detecting errors in the latter. The report is of the following 
form : 


To CLEARING-HOUSE OF THE PETROLEUM EXCHANGE, 
New York .....cceceee-188 








REPORT OF...... Se Tee eee 
fi a | CasH Total pur- 
Fe | Pg in | due Clearing chases and Memorandum. 


House. sales Bbls. 

















| | 
| | 


If the purchases exceed the sales, the dealer enters the difference on this report, 


which is printed on a colored paper. If the sales exceed the purchases, the differ- 
ence is entered on a similar form printed on paper of a different color. 


These are likewise formed into the adjusting sheet by the clear- 
ing-house in the same manner as in the other case. 

The points of economy of this method are seen in, first, the sav- 
ing of labor to the dealer and increased convenience to his busi- 
ness in the making up of the statement, which is done mechani- 
cally and requires no skilled labor. It saves the time and labor of 
the clearing clerks, now spent in checking off the tickets with the 
statements, thus saving expense in the clerical force required. 

It reduces the risk of delay by reason of errors. A ticket can- 
not be entered on the wrong side without staring in the face all 
through whose hands it may pass. A transaction which is dis- 
puted, or which the other party has omitted, cannot be entered on 
the statement, because the statement is not made by the pen of a 
clerk, but only by the vouchers themselves. Although dealers know 
that it is vain to attempt to force the settlement of a disputed 
transaction through a clearing, they will try it sometimes, and throw 
the whole machinery out of gear. This method effectually prevents 
that, short of the commission of the forgery of a ticket. At other 
times it has been suspected that dealers who are in straightened 
circumstances have made false statements for the purpose of delay- 
ing an adjustment, with the hope of saving themselves from sus- 
pension by gaining a little time. This is also prevented, unless 
forgery or collusion is practiced. 

Had this system been in use by the old Gold Exchange the large 
business which poured in on that institution on the 23d day of 
September, 1869, would not have produced the confusion which it 
did. The regular force of that clearing-house was thirty men, 
which was reinforced by about a dozen more, temporarily supplied 
for the occasion from brokers’ offices. All this force failed to rec- 
oncile the claims with the allowances, or even to arrive at a cor- 
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rect total of the business, until after about a week’s hard work. 
Entries were made for which there were no tickets. Ticket were 
given and no entries made on the statements of the signers. 
Many needles of errors were to be searched for in the haystack of 
fifteen thousand transactions, each of which appeared twice in the 
accounts. Nothing agreed; all was confusion. The fault was not 
with the clerks, but with the method, which provided no checks. 
upon the commission of errors, and no efficient means of locating 
and correcting them. 

Under this method no claim could have been fresented which 
was not acknowledged by a voucher, any more than it could be 
made in the bank clearing without the presentation of a check. As 
in the bank clearings, the checks would have been offset against 
each other, and no imaginary checks could have been introduced to 
confuse the clearing. 


THE POTTER REFUNDING BILL. 


The merits of the Potter Refunding Bill were set forth by Mr. 
Potter in a speech during the last session of Congress, accom- 
panied with some calculations that are worth giving in this place. 


The bill gives greater freedom to the Secretary of the Treasury 
than he now has in payment of the public debt, by relieving him 
from the necessity of applying surplus funds only to payment of 
bonds now payable at pleasure of Government when such applica- 
tion would injuriously disturb or contract the currency and endan- 
ger the business and prosperity of the country, and enabling him 
to apply such surplus either to the purchase of bonds not due or 
to refunding the debt into two-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, or to the 
payment of bonds now payable at the pleasure of Government, as 
the interest of the country may require. Under the present law the 
surplus is applicable only to the payment of bonds due, and pay- 
able at the pleasure of Government. Of such bonds uncalled for 
payment there are but $ 184,190,500, all bearing three per cent. in- 
terest, of which $146,018,200 are held by National banks and de- 
posited to secure National bank circulation, and $ 38,172,300 by 
other holders. 

By payment of these bonds deposited to secure -circulation, Gov- 
ernment saves but 2.1 per cent. interest after deducting the tax re- 
ceived from the circulation secured by the same bonds. Payment 
of these bank-held bonds destroys the security for the bank notes 
to the amount of ninety per cent. of the bonds, and contracts the 
bank note circulation to the same amount, unless other bonds are 
purchased and deposited in place of the bonds paid. The only 
other bonds available for this purpose, not liable to immediate pay- 
ment, are the four-per-cent. and four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, which 
now bear so high a premium that they cannot safely and profitably 
be purchased by banks for this purpose. Payment, therefore, of the 
three-per-cent. bonds held by banks and now payable causes con- 
traction of the currency and operates to discourage and paralyze 
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business. If Government now had the option to pay other bonds 
at an equal or greater saving of interest than can be made by 
paying those held to secure the currency, and thus avoid disturb- 
ance and contraction of the currency, it cannot be doubted it would 
be its interest and duty to pay such other bonds before paying 
those held to secure the currency. 

This substitute bill provides such an option without injustice to 
any class of bondholders, and at the same time enables Govern- 
ment to realize a greater saving by .9 per cent. annually upon the 
amount applied to payment of the debt that can be realized by 
paying the bonds held to secure the currency. It also provides 
(section 5) that when greater saving to the country can be made 
by purchasing bonds not yet due than by payment of bonds due 
and payable at Government option, this may be done. This free- 
dom of choice and action thus secured to the Secretary of the 
Treasury will enable him to protect the Government against cor- 
ners by holders of Government bonds, and also enable that officer 
to go steadily forward in payment of the debt without the slight- 
est disturbance to the currency, and in such way that this pay- 
ment will constantly promote and invigorate the business of the 
country. 

This bill, therefore, promotes and facilitates payment of the debt 
instead of postponing it. Under its operation the debt will be paid 
with less money and less taxation by very many millions than under 
the present law. Payment will proceed as fast as the surplus funds 
in the Treasury thus applicable warrant, and entirely at the conve- 
nience and under control of Government. By payment of this small 
installment—the present worth of the excessive interest now—all 
the funds will be reduced to par, and will continue at or near par 
during their entire payment. Each dollar applied to the public debt 
will extinguish a dollar of the debt, and the country will be no longer 
at the mercy of the bondholders in applying the surplus to payment 
of the debt. 

Perhaps the greatest and most immediate advantage to the 
country from the passage of this bill will be the prompt and per- 
manent restoration of confidence and certainty in its currency and 
business. Bv its passage every business man in the country will 
be made certain that the currency cannot be capriciously or un- 
duly contracted during the next twenty-two and one-half years, and 
that it will at all times be equal to gold. This is precisely the 
confidence which is necessary to, and must precede, the general 
and permanent restoration of prosperity throughout the country. 
With this confidence restored, and based upon the sure foundation 
of a stable and sufficient currency, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances equal to gold, capital will no longer remain timid and 
idle, and labor no longer remain unemployed. An era of prosperity 
and healthy activity and progress will commence, which should 
have, and under wise legislation in these halls will have, no check 
for the next twenty-two and one-half years. 

The following tables illustrate the operation of the Potter and 
McPherson Bills: 


Statement furnished by the Government Actuary. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The present value of $1.50 a year, the excess of $4 over $2.50, for twenty-two 
and one-quarter years (the interval from April 1, 1885, to July 1, 1907), improved 
* at 3 per cent. per annum, compound interest, reinvested quarter-yearly, is $24.28.7. 
The same improved at 3% per cent. per annum for a like period is $ 23.12, 
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The present value of $2 a year, the excess of $4.50 over $2.50 tor six and 
five-twelfth years (the interval from April 1, 1885, to September 1, 1891), improved 
at 3 per cent. per annum, compound interest, reinvested quarter-yearly, is $11.63.4. 
The same improved at 314 per cent. 47 annum for a like period is $11.45. 
. B. ELLIOTT, Government Actuary. 
UNITED STATES ‘TREASURY OREN... January, 1885. 
Amount of money required in refunding under Potter bill. ‘ 
For refunding all 4 and 4% per cent. bonds now deposited as security for cir- 
culation, $ 34, 388,400. 
For refunding entire present capital of all National banks, $ 127,000,000. 
For refunding entire amount of 4 and 4!4 per cent. bonds now outstanding, 
$ 208, 334,040. 
Comparison of Potter bill and McPherson bill for earning value to a National 
bank of United States bonds deposited to secure circulating notes. 
Assume $100,000 of 4 per cent. bonds—to-day’s market being 122% per cent. 
IF FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM BE OBTAINABLE FOR LOANS, 
Potter bill: 











On $100,000 bonds, annual interest at 2% per cent............ . $2,500 
Cash received in the exchange of 4 per cents., 24% per cent. $24, 500, 
i i es dain ces eneh sabe eeh Neus be eseneeds bee 1,225 
Circulating notes, $ 90,000, used at 5 per OORT CUTTY TTT $ 4,500 
Less Tax % per cent., $450, and share of Comptroller’s ex- 
i. atten neeeeeon eons alta ala a Reliab ieee de cols aati ne afal eea ae 500 
4,000 
7:725 
Ordinary investments of the money, viz., $122,500, at 5 per cent. 
Pe Mn dh4Cdeewsesevesdceeseecsoe (anennedassenseedinede sides 6,125 
Net gain from note issue per annum............. tind acid $ 1,600 


McPherson bill : 
Net income from bonds at 122% per cent., under sinking fund re- 
quirement, and according to Government actuary’s tables, 2.68 








DP cLdsdceh ee dcedheheetebekndensoenbnsesewssseed sees seenenes $ 2,680 
$ 100,000 of notes used at 5 per cent........cccccccceccccees $ 5,000 
Less tax 1 per cent., $1000, and share of Comptroller’s ex- 
I MI iian66 bun w6860 106056606000 0086 00ndeNunedneee ss 1,050 
395° 
6,630 
Ordinary investment of $122,500 at 5 per CeMt......cccceeccccccees 6,125 
Net gain from note issue............. TTT TT TeTerT TTT Teter seeccepe 505 





SPETOSEMOD GORENEE GO BEGET MOTEOR BEE. oc cc ccccccscccccccccccecceccecce 1,095 
Say about 1 per cent. per annum greater profit from note issue under the terms 
of the Potter bill. 


IF EIGHT PER CENT. PER ANNUM BE OBTAINABLE FOR LOANS. 
McPherson bill: 








Net income from the 4 per cent. bonds, as above.................. $ 2,680 
ee ee Gee Oe OE GOs cs cece cceccccscescccoccens $ 8,000 
Less 1 per cent. tax and share of Comptroller’s expenses.... 1,050 

6,950 

© 9,630 


Ordinary investment $122,500 at 8 per cent..........cccecececcsces 9,800 
Net, from the issue of circulating notes under McPherson bill, loss.. $170 
Say loss on circulation -14 per cent. per annum. 
Potter bill: 








On $100,000 bonds, annual interest at 234 per cent.............000. $ 2,500 
On cash received in the exchange $24,500, used at 8 per cent....... I, 
ee ee cc ceed snes ones edeseveoesee $ 7,200 
Less % per cent. tax and Comptroller’s expenses............ 500 
6,700 
11,160 


Ordinary employment of $122,500 at 8 per cent. per annum. 9, 
Net gain from the issue of circulating notes under the Potter bill...... 1,360 
Say profit on circulation 1.1 per cent. per annum, 
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TAXATION OF NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 


The report of Mr. Paine, the Superintendent of the New York 
Savings banks, is a valuable document. A considerable} space is 
devoted to taxation; which is discussed in a manner showing a 
thorough comprehension of the subject by the author. We regret 
that we have not space for a longer extract. 


In a general way it may be stated that the principles of finan- 
cial science and of sound commercial policy, demand that the in- 
vestments of banking capital should be as little hampered as pos- 
sible. The circulation of loanable money may be compared to the 
circulation of blood in the human body. By just so much as this 
circulation is impeded by artificial means, other things being re- 
quired, by just so much is the health of the body affected and de- 
pressed. The taxation of personal property, if made applicable to 
Savings institutions, would be necessarily most inequitable. Private 
individuals and many corporations may by evasion or concealment 
as to the amount to be taxed, avoid payment, but Savings institutions 
are compelled to make without the possibility of under valuation 
or other ways, a full public statement of their resources. The low 
rates of interest which these institutions receive from their invest- 
ments as a whole is the same as a tax upon their deposits. It is 
not true, except in a limited sense, that the unproductive expendi- 
ture of the rich is necessary for the employment of the poor. 
Without savings there would be no capital. Its increase gives to 
labor both additional employment and additional pay. 

The principles of equality of taxation, interpreted in its only just 
sense, is equality of sacrifice. The large sums now on deposit in Sav- 
ings banks are the result of the moderate accumulations of deposit- 
ors, which if not united would undoubtedly evade taxation because of 
their insignificance. The poorer portion of every community pay 
many indirect taxes, and their small accumulations should be pro- 
tected from taxation to the end that the tendency to save may 
be encouraged. For example, those who engage in manual labor 
usually do not own the tenement that gives them shelter. The 
landlord imposes the tax he pays in form of additional rent upon 
the tenant precisely as the farmer increases the price of his prod- 
ucts as his taxes increase. 

In 1858 the assets of the Savings institutions of this State were 
reported at $43,885,991; in 1859, at $50,686,331; in 1860, at $60,- 
753,390; in 1861, at $70,400,752; in 1862, at $67,144,233; in 1863, at 
$ 80,393,066 ; in 1864, at $98,881,171; and in 1865, at $119,341,393. 
It will be noticed that during the financial depression of the year 
1861 there was a falling off of the resources of more than three 
millions of dollars, while during the next three years there was an 
increase of more than one hundred and thirty-one millions of dol- 
lars. A natural explanation of a portion of the increase at least 
is to be found in the fact that thousands of soldiers, before leavy- 
ing their homes, deposited the sum received by them for bounties, 
and, having once opened an account, increased the same by plac- 
ing to their credit a part of their pay. Upon the close of hostili- 
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ties these accumulations undoubtedly aided materially in solving the 
then problem of a quiet return to peaceful pursuits upon the part 
of a vast number of men. 

The foregoing is mentioned as one of many illustrations that may 
be adduced to show the benefits to be gained by a due encourage- 
ment of Savings banks. The increase of the common stock of 
thrift creates the feeling of the importance of public order, and it 
is submitted that it should be the continuous policy of the Legisla- 
ture of this State to foster these banks by discouraging all legis- 
lation that would retard their prosperity and. consequent useful- 
ness.* 

In a discussion of this subject it is fair to admit that some of the 
depositors in Savings institutions, especially in the larger cities, are 
persons quite capable of making their own investments without the 
intervention of these agencies. It is evident, however, that the ma- 
jority of such persons would not, precisely as the majority of citi- 
zens do not, pay any direct tax upon personal property. The real 
estate held by these institutions has always been subject to taxa- 
tion and the real estate upon which they hold mortgages is taxed. 
During the civil war the’ general Government imposed a tax of 
three per centum upon their earnings. Soon all deposits of five 
hundred dollars and under were exempted from taxation and later 
the propriety of exemption becoming more manifest, all deposits of 
two thousand dollars or less were free from taxation, but it was not 
until the act of June 18, 1874, that both classes of Savings banks, 
viz, those having a paid-up capital and those having no capital 
stock were exempted from taxation, with the proviso that in the 
case of a Savings bank having a capital stock, if the stockholders 
owning the same divided among themselves more than eight per 
cent. a vear, they should pay the tax on their deposit. 

A mistaken impression sometimes obtains in this connection. 
There are, doubtiess, among depositors some of an extremely covet- 
ous character, but these are the exceptions. Men, generally speak- 
ing, are too selfish to maintain a continuous effort of denial for the 
purpose of gaining a remote reward which is not absolutely sure 
of realization; the temptation to spend is naturally greater than the 
inducement to save. The possible unconscious or at least unreason- 
ing prompting to accumulate for the purpose of securing a home 
and of protecting a family induces perhaps larger deposits than any 
other motive. Their small amounts taken separately would accom- 
plish no result, but united, they are the vast sums, which being in- 
vested or loaned, stimulate labor and promote industry. The aggre- 
gation of these deposits has made Savings institutions potent fac- 
tors in cheapening the price of money and in enabling large sums 
to be borrowed at low rates of interest. 


* The recently compiled statistics of pauperism in this State for the past year show that 
out of a total of 125,036 persons relieved, 90,445 were county, and 34,591 were town pau- 
pers, while 49,308 persons were temporarily relieved. The expense of supporting these 
people was § 2,727,163 for county and town paupers, $2,036,270 for expenses connected 
with county poor-houses, and $69,892 as expenses for temporary relief. The land attached 
to poor-houses amounts to nine thousand two hundred and one-half acres, and was _ pur- 
chased originally for the sum of $1,916,686. The number received during the year was 
52,794. There were born within poor-house walis 947 children. ‘The persons relieved and 
supported during the year included 70,716 foreigners, 51,377 natives, of the United States, 
and 8,704 lunatics. ‘The causes leading to pauperism are shown, of which the greatest is 
sickness, the total from this alone being 39,865 | the second largest is indigence and destitu- 
tion, the number being 20,902, more than half being females. Idleness worked greater re- 
sults among the men than with the women, for 2,145 of the former found that a reason 
for being paupers, and but 609 of the latter. Vagrancy also leads with the males, there 
being 5,029 of them to 1,127 females. Lunacy furnished 8,140; old age, 5,676; chil- 
dren having destitute parents, 2,655; and children having sick parents, 2,107. 
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The vague theory seems to exist that these deposits and sur- 
plus are a vast sea of dormant money instead of being as they are 
a reservoir of constantly changing capital accessible to and used by 
owners of real estate, and the many villages, counties and cities of 
this State, and by all of the thirty-eight States of the union in fair 
commercial standing. Instead of being stagnant, the money depos- 
ited must be employed by reason of section three hundred and 
sixty-two of tne Banking Laws, which provides that whenever it 
shall appear that the trustees of a Savings institution are keeping 
permanently uninvested all, or an undue proportion, of the moneys 
received by them, it becomes the duty of the Superintendent of 
the Banking Department to report the facts to the Attorney-Gene- 
ral who shall proceed against such corporations under the provisions 
of section two hundred and seventy-eight. 

They have become the financial dependence to not a small extent 
of the whole nation, and if imperiled or threatened with dissipation 
grave consequences may follow. 

The rule now is safety and not net profit. The sume deposited 
must be ready when demanded. The dividends declared are the 
incidental not the principal consideration. Confidence is not only 
a “plant of slow growth,” but experience has shown that it can only 
grow in the sunshine, and a single adverse breath may instantly 
destroy it. Admitting, however, that the temptation to spend was 
successfully resisted, where can their small accumulations be securely 
deposited, or, if invested, where can the evidence of the indebtedness 
be placed without considerable expense, so as to be safe from loss. 
But if the pecuniary result were not to be considered, the moral 
result, by discouraging habits of industry and economy cannot be 
overdrawn. 

Recent occurrences, both at home and abroad, tend to create 
the impression that a contest with the doctrine of a community of 
property, or rather the negation of individual rights in property, is 
nearer than has been heretofore generally believed. The advocates 
of the communistic theory are not controlled by other than means 
of a material character; an exposition of its vagaries cannot affect 
minds disordered, or at least illogical. While it seems absurd to 
speak of organized anarchy as existing in this country, yet it has 
manifested itself elsewhere in highly civilized communities, and the 
fact that meetings of socialistic societies seem to be of sufficient 
importance to frequently receive extended notices in the daily press, 
indicates that there is some foundation for apprehension. All com- 
munities possess an unstable and vicious element, and experience 
demonstrates that a slight pretext may be made an excuse for a 
disturbance not easily quelled. Savings institutions especially are 
to be conserved as barriers to the increase of communism. 

The small sums the State may realize by the enactment of laws 
of a nature to the bill previously mentioned are of small conse- 
quence compared to the harm wrought by the knowledge of the 
fact that these deposits are subject to taxation for the support of 
Government and the maintenance of the indolent. On the contrary, 
much may be said to support the theory that the State should 
contribute toward the support of these philanthropic institutions. 
Naturally in foreign countries, in pursuance of the paternal theory 
of Government, Savings banks, as part of the eleemosynary or phil- 
anthropic objects of society’s care, like asylums and homes, have 
been placed under the patronage of the Government, but in this 
country they have never been in the remotest degree a charge to 
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be maintained by local or general taxation. The City of New York 
has given enormously, both in real and _ personal property, to 
hospitals, asylums and kindred institutions under the control of 
private societies, and this policy obtains at the present time 
both there and elsewhere in this State. When this policy is rot 
pursued, and school property is not exempted from taxation, then, 
and not before, let bills similar to the one proposed become sta- 
tutes. 





9 
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SILVER CERTIFICATES AND THE NEW YORK 
CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Mr. George S. Coe, President of the American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, has recently answered, in a small pamphlet, 
the question, “Shall silver dollars and silver certificates be used in 
settlement of balances between banks in the New York Clearing- 
house?” He draws attention to the report of a committee of the 
Clearing-house appointed in 1878 to co-operate with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the resumption of specie payments on the first 
of January, 1879, as containing the views of the New York banks 
at that time on the subject of the compulsory coinage of silver 
dollars, and also the agreement unanimously adopted by the banks 
for regulating their dealings with each other and with the public, 
after resumption was accomplished. 


“Since then the exchanges between banks in the Clearing-house 
have been made in conformity with that agreement, upon a gold 
basis, and balances have been paid without deviation, either in gold 
coin, gold certificates, or United States legal-tender notes. he 
Government, also, which, for mutual convenience, then commenced 
making daily payments at the same place of the numerous drafts 
upon the Treasury held by banks for collection, has conformed to 
the same mode of payment. 

“Thus the great monetary movement of banks and Government 
in New York has proceeded together, without interruption, upon a 
gold basis, while the hope has been entertained that the law com- 
pelling the creation of silver dollars would be modified or repealed. 

“But Congress has adjourned, after expressing an emphatic de- 
termination to maintain that law as it stands, and the manufacture 
of these peculiar coins must indefinitely continue, and become an 
augmenting element in the money of the nation. They have already 
exceeded the limit of use to which they have hitherto been mainly 
confined as receipts and payments of the United States Treasury, 
and they now press themselves for admission into trade and com- 
merce aS a measure of value in all business transactions, subject 
only to such restraint as the Executive may impose in the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

“The Clearing-house is the avenue through which these coins 
must necessarily pass before they can: enter into general use as 
money of the community. Whatever medium of payment is there 
accepted in settlement of the larger proportion d public business. 
done through banks, must be disbursed by them to the multitude 
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of their dealers, and thus become the accepted instrument of trade, 
Upon the members of the Clearing-house, therefore, now rests the 
immense responsibility of determining whether the unit of value 
shall longer be retained at par with other civilized nations, or whether 
it shall sink to a lower level. 

“As silver dollars were demonetized in 1873, the resumption of 
coin payments in 1879 was avowedly ufox the gold baszs. Such was 
the understanding when, by the law of 1875, resumption was de- 
creed, and legal provision was distinctly made to sustain that stand- 
ard of payment. Three years after that Act, the Government, by 
the power of its supreme mandate, emitted these sz/ver dollars, of 
so much less relative or intrinsic value that it requires szx of them 
to make the commercial equivalent of five gold dollars. Yet these 
two legal dollars of such disparity in value now demand entrance 
into the New York Clearing-house, and through it into general 
business, as a just measure of property and service throughout this 
broad country, upon equal terms. Common sense and common 
justice revolt at this demand. One of these coins may travel at its 
face value throughout the world. The other—merely a conventional 
token—shrinks into its inherent capacity the moment it passes the 
boundary line of its Government. The two cannot de yoked to- 
gether for practical service; they are not interchangeable at the 
place of their issue, and cannot, in the nature of things, be indis- 
criminately used in business transactions. 

The absence or insufficiency of one of these two forms of money 
may constrain the transient use of the other in the market, and 
hold them temporarily together; but when the doors of the Clear- 
ing-house are once opened in any degree to the admission of the 
cheaper coin, debasement of the aggregate reserve of the banks at 
once begins, and there is no logical point at which it can be ar- 
rested. Gold will silently steal away into hiding places in volume 
greatly disproportioned to the silver introduced, the real difference 
between the two moneys will more distinctly assert itself in the 
price, and severe contraction must ensue, to the detriment of all 
business. In this condition of things relief will naturally be sought 
in the more rapid increase of the silver coins, and to the greater 
deterioration of the mass, until they occupy, uncontested, the whole 
field, and the bottom is reached. In this simple statement there is 
no exaggeration. It has been fully exemplified in our own experi- 
ence, but with this important difference, that while the ultimate 
descent may be less manifest now than then, in degree, yet in re- 
taining a nominal payment in coin there will be unforeseen and in- 
ternational obstacles to recovery, and the public conscience, being 
less disturbed, will not, for very shame, assist in restoration, as in 
the case of irredeemable paper. Such a suspension, entirely gratui- 
tous and unspeakably disastrous to this great country, will be almost 
irremediable. Is it not the duty of bank officers to guard with 
jealous care that special avenue of approach of this dread enemy, 
which they have in charge? 

“The aggregate gold reserves in the Clearing-house banks is now 
superabundant for all possible demands of business. They exceed 
one hundred millions in gold coin, besides which the banks have 
some twenty to thirty million dollars in foreign exchange, convert- 
ible into gold at pleasure, and some forty millions legal-tender 
notes, exchangeable into the same coin. 

“These resources are great beyond precedent in our financial his- 
tory. Besides all this, the banks and bankers throughout the coun- 
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try are relativelv well supplied, and the gold resources of the people 
are also ample for all their requirements. 

“There is no financial necessity for any change whatever in the 
medium of payments through the Clearing-house in New York, and 
none should be admitted. The banks do not desire to be released 
from their voluntary obligation to pay under their existing agree- 
ment, and as they offer no silver certificates in payment of balances 
to each other, none will be refused. They will continue eminently 
loyal to the Government by using exclusively the highest quality of 
legal money which bears the National symbol and superscription. 

“In their exchanges with the Government it is not necessary 
that the money received from the Treasurer at the Clearing-house 
should be merged into that which passes between banks. ‘it may 
be set apart and treated as a special fund, to be paid over to the 
banks interested, and in the very money received on their behalf. 
There will, therefore, be no refusal of silver certificates, and no in- 
fraction of the statute in that regard. But, if necessary, the more 
effectually to eliminate the transactions of Government from those 
of banks, the Treasurer may withdraw altogether from the Clearing- 
house, and leave the banks to make their payments to each other 
in gold, as they have already agreed to do. 

“In thus preserving unadulterated the Clearing-house settlements 
and the gold reserves of banks, the strongest assurance will be 
given to depositors that their funds are secure, and therefore all 
motive to withdraw them will be removed. The gold resources of 
the country will remain in the currents of business, will be utilized 
as money, and be held subject to the influences and restraints by 
which legitimate banking controls the movement of commerce and 
affects the ebb and flow of balances with other nations. 

“The gold coins of the nation yet constitute by far the largest 
element in the circulating medium. It is certain that, aside from 
the general derangement they produce, the enforced issue of silver 
dollars will cause the withdrawal as money of a much larger vol- 
ume than is thus introduced, and that the expulsive power of the 
cheaper currency will be increased in the ratio of its continuance. 
It is, therefore, of the highest importance that the New York Clear- 
ing-house should counteract this downward influence by maintaining 
the international standard in all its integrity. The banks in New 
York owe a duty to commerce which they cannot abandon to a de- 
preciated currency without the sacrifice at once both of principle 
and of profit. 

“In dealing with these two currencies it is also of the greatest 
importance to regard the Clearing-house funds as the standard of 
business, and require that the silver dollars bear the exceptional char- 
acter which rightfully belongs to them, and which must sooner or 
later reduce them to their relative discount. This is the truth re- 
garding them, and by recognizing the fact in trade and in expres- 
sion, they will sooner receive the popular condemnation. 

“If the banks of New York can maintain the gold standard, they 
will not only retain their present deposits, but will be certain to in- 
crease them by remittances of similar character from places where 
the inferior coin has been freely admitted. The reception of the 
one is the expulsion of the other in every locality. By thus secur- 
ing and holding firmly to the standard of legitimate and universal 
commerce, this city may not only retain its financial supremacy, but 
may, by its power and its example, render important service in re- 
storing the country to a sound financial condition, after public sen- 
timent shall have had time to express itself in better legislation. 
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“ By holding the New York Clearing-house exclusively upon the 
gold basis, the banks will not only retain the confidence of fearful 
and conservative men, and prevent the withdrawal and hoarding of 
gold coin, but all the reserves of that character will still be util- 
ized as money, be subjected to the restraints of commerce and of 
legitimate banking, and thus go to promote the general prosperity. 
This city will thus secure to itself more and more the substantial 
business of the country, and be in a greater degree the natural me- 
dium of foreign trade. 

“The szlver currency, as the unnatural volume increases, will be 
more and more the subject of daily irritation. It must, however, 
be accepted for the time as an unavoidable infliction, and be sep- 
arated in practical business from current money by marked dis- 
crimination. 

“The evil result of the compulsory silver law can be greatly miti- 
gated by the manner of its execution. Most happily, the President- 
elect has expressed his own views upon the subject in such clear 
and unmistakable terms as to leave no doubt of his purpose to 
exercise in this respect a wise discretion for the best interest of all 
the people. And it is easy to see how, in the wide sweep of the 
financial operations of the Treasury, in receipt of a large surplus 
revenue, this great power can be legitimately used with the least 
disturbance of the existing currency, and for the general welfare 
and prosperity of the whole country. There is, therefore, nothing 
for the New York banks to do but to maintain inviolately their 
present agreement with each other.” 

The report of the meeting referred to shows that several mem- 
bers of the Association, including George S. Coe, President Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank; Wm. Dowd, Bank of North America; B. B. 
Sherman, Mechanics’ National, and Manager Wm. Camp, have visited 
Washington to confer with the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency upon the following subjects: 1st. To 
facilitate the payments of checks, drafts, &c., between the United 
States Treasury and the banks. 2d. To interchange views respecting 
the means by which the banks could best co-operate with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the resumption of special payments; and 
the committee accordingly presented a letter from Assistant-Treas- 
urer Hillhouse, containing the following propositions for the consid- 
eration of the banks in the Clearing-house : 

“ First—Hereafter, drafts drawn upon any bank represented in the 
Clearing-house Association in the City of New York, received by 
the Assistant Treasurer in that city, may be presented to such bank 
at the Clearing-house fqr payment. Second.—Hereafter, drafts drawn 
on the Assistant Treasurer at New York may be adjusted by him 
at the Clearing-house, and the balance due from the United States 
may be paid at his office in United States notes or Clearing-house 
certificates. Thérd—After the 1st of January next, payment of 
checks presented to the Assistant Treasurer by any bank connected 
with the Clearing-house, may be made by him in United States 
notes. On the acceptance of these propositions, by resolution of the 
Association, entered on its records, or in any other form that will 
convey its sanction, I am authorized to conform to them so soon 
as the necessary details can be arranged.” 

A resolution was thereupon adopted, authorizing Manager Camp 
to make such an arrangement with the Assistant Treasurer as would 
accomplish the purpose through the medium of the Clearing-house. 
The committee also’ reported that they had presented their views to 
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the Secretary upon the subject of resumption of specie payments, 
in which they had suggested the following outline of policy as 
roper to be recommended for adoption by the banks in New York 
City after the Ist January, 1879: 

1. Decline receiving gold coins as “special deposits,’ 
and treat them only as “lawful money.” 

2. Abolish special exchanges of gold checks at the Clearing-house. 

3. Pay and receive balances between banks at Clearing-house, either 
in gold or United States legal-tender notes. 

4. Receive silver dollars upon deposit, only under special contract 
to withdraw the same in kind. 

5. Prohibit payments of balances at Clearing-house in silver cer- 
tificates or in silver dollars, excepting as subsidiary coin in small 
sums (say, under $ Io.) 

6. Discontinue gold special accounts by notice to dealers on Ist 
January next to terminate them. 

These recommendations were substantially adopted. 


, 


but accept 
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ROBBING THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


It is somewhat remarkable that, until 1758—a period of sixty-five 
years from the foundation of the bank—no attempt was made to 
imitate its notes; in other words, bank-note forgery was as yet un- 
invented. The doubtful honor of having led the way in this par- 
ticular belongs to one Richard William Vaughan. There is an ele- 
ment of romance about his story. In August, 1757, a gentleman 
named Bliss, residing in London, advertised for a clerk. Among 
others, Vaughan, then aged twenty-six, offered himself, and was ac- 
cepted. He was of good address and education, though he had 
made but an indifferent use of his advantages. He had started as 
a linen-draper in Stafford, with a branch establishment in Alders- 
gate Street, London, but had failed, and at the time of his engage- 
ment with Mr. Bliss, was an uncertified bankrupt. This, however, 
his employer was not at first made aware of; and in the meantime 
the young adventurer succeeded in winning the affections of a niece 
of Mr. Bliss, a young lady of some expectations. Mr. Bliss was in- 
duced, after some pressure, to consent to their marriage, condition- 
ally upon Vaughan’s first clearing himself from his difficulties, and 
showing that he was in a position to marry. Vaughan expressed 
himself confident of speedily meeting these requirements, and shortly 
afterwards announced that his relatives had agreed to lend him a 
helping hand; that his discharge from bankruptcy would be forth- 
with granted, and that immediately afterwards he would start afresh 
in business. ! 

Meanwhile, in support of his assertions, he showed his lady-love, 
and indeed placed in her keeping, twelve alleged Bank of England 
notes for twenty pounds each. The wedding day was fixed for Eas- 
ter Monday (1758), some three weeks later. In the meantime, how- 
ever, an engraver, whom Vaughan, under an assumed name, had 
commissioned to engrave part of the plates for the notes, suspecting 
something wrong, gave,information to the police. Vaughan was ar- 
rested, and spent his intended wedding day in the “condemned 
cell,” under sentence of death for forgery. At the trial it was urged 
in his defence that the forged notes were not intended to be put 
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in circulation, but merely to be used as a means of deluding Miss 
Bliss and her family. It was shown, however, that the twelve notes 
deposited formed only a part of those actually printed, and that 
Vaughan had endeavored to induce one John Ballingar to cash some 
of them. The defence therefore failed, and Vaughan was hanged. 

The imitation of the bank note at that date was a much easier 
matter than it is at present, the note itself being a very rough af- 
fair, and only partly engraved; the amount, the name of the payee, 
and the signature of the cashier being supplied in writing. Vaughan’s 
appears to have been an extremely clumsy imitation, not even an 
attempt being made to imitate the water mark, which is one of 
the special signs of a genuine note. Unfortunately, the feasibility 
of imitation once shown, there were plenty to follow and to improve 
upon his example. There was, however, no attempt at bank-note 
forgery on a large scale until the year 1780, when a note was one 
day presented at the bank, and was cashed in ordinary course. The 
paper, the watermark, the engraving, and the signatures, all were in 
perfect order. Indeed, so complete was the deception, that it was 
only when the note was about to be posted to the ledger appropri- 
ate to returned notes of that particular date, that it was found to 
be a duplicate of a note already returned, and consequently a forgery. 

It may be here explained that all notes of any given date are al- 
ways of the same denomination, and that each issue consists of one 
hundred thousand notes, numbered from one (written oOoooo! ) up- 
wards. Thus before us is a five-pound note, bearing date the 3oth 
of June, 1884. Anyone conversant with the system on which the 
notes of the Bank of England are issued would know at once that 
no genuine note of any other denomination (that is, of any amount 
other than five pounds) can bear that particular date, and that of 
that date there have been one hundred thousand notes printed, 
each for five pounds. To keep account of these, a ledger lettered 
on the back to correspond with the particular series (say, “ Fives, 
30 June, 1884”) is prepared, ruled with horizontal and vertical lines, 
so as to form on each page two hundred rectangular spaces. These 
are numbered consecutively throughout the book from one to-one 
hundred thousand. As each note is returned to the bank, the date 
of its return is entered in the corresponding space in this ledger. 
A forger manufacturing, say, five-pound notes, will take care to use 
a date when a series of five-pound notes was actually issued, and 
will further take care that the number shall be one between one 
and one hundred thousand, or the imitation would be at once de- 
tected by any skilled person. Assuming that the note is so well 
executed as to pass the cashiers, it is sure to be discovered when 
it reaches the “ Returned Note” department, if the true note bear- 
ing the same number, has already been presented at the bank, as 
it would then be seen that there were duplicate notes of that par- 
ticular number. 

Such was the case with the note in question. The attention of 
the cashiers once called to the matter, it would have been thought 
that either the presentation of the forged notes would cease, or 
that the detection of the forger would be an easy matter. But it 
was not so, similar notes continued to be presented; but the identity 
of the forger remained a mystery. Lotteries were in vogue at that 
day, and the notes were generally traced to one or other of the 
lottery offices; but there the clue failed. At last, however, a note 
being traced to one of these offices, the keepers reported that they 
had received it from a young man named Samuel, living in a street 
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off the Strand. The police went to the address given, and found 
the young man, who admitted changing the note at the lottery of- 
fice as alleged, but declared that he had merely done so by order of 
his master. He stated that having seen in the Dazly Advertiser an 
advertisement for a servant, he applied for the situation, addressing 
his reply, as directed, to a certain coffee-house, and that, a day or 
two later, he was called out from his lodgings to see the adver- 
tiser, who was awaiting in a coach outside. He found in the coach 
an aged gentleman, with a patch over one eye, and with one foot 
swathed in bandages, as if from gout. The old gentleman informed 
him that his name was Brank; that he required a servant for a 
ward of his, a young noble, just then absent from town; and, after 
a few preliminaries, made an appointment for Samuel to call upon 
him at his lodgings in Great Titchfield Street. He did so, when 
the soz-d7sant Brank informed him that his ward had an unfortu- 
nate mania for speculating in lotteries, and that one of Samuel’s 
chief occupations would be purchasing tickets for this purpose. By 
way of beginning, Brank handed him a note for twenty pounds, 
with instructions to purchase an eight-pound chance in the drawing 
then commencing, and to meet him with the ticket at the door of 
the Parliament Street Coffee-house.. This done, he gave him two 
more notes, to be used in the same way, telling him to meet him 
afterwards at the City Coffee-house, Cheapside. On his way thither 
he was hailed from a coach by his venerable employer, and en- 
trusted with four hundred pounds more, to be expended in like 
manner at different offices, and at the end of the day notes to the 
amount of fourteen hundred pounds had been thus placed in cir- 
culation. The next day notes for twelve hundred pounds were got 
rid of in like manner, and the day following, five hundred more. 
In negotiating this last parcel of notes Samuel was asked to write 
down his name and address, and this led, as we have seen, to his 
arrest. 

The police, being satisfied that Samuel spoke the truth, left him 
in his lodgings, instructing him to report to them when he next 
heard from his mysterious employer. A day or two later he re- 
ceived a letter, requesting him to meet Mr. Brank at a certain 
coffee-house at eleven o'clock the next day. He went to the cof- 
fee-house indicated, two officers in disguise closely following him. 
He was a few minutes late, and was told that a porter had been 
inquiring for him. He waited at the coffee-house for some time; but 
in vain. The mysterious Brank had somehow taken the alarm. A 
raid was made upont he lodgings in Great Titchfield Street; but 
the supposed Brank had not been there for some days. Rewards 
were offered for his apprehension, and his description—in the 
“patch” disguise—circulated in the public prints; but in vain. 

For five years paper forged by the same hand continued to be 
presented, and the bank authorities were at their wits’ end, when, 
fortunately for them the ingenious forger hit on a new form of 
fraud, which led to his capture. A custom at that time prevailed 
at the Bank of England, that when a person paid in gold to be 
exchanged for notes, he did not in the first instance, receive the 
notes themselves, but only a ticket showing the amount, which was 
exchanged at another counter for the notes. “On the 17th of De- 
cember” (1785), it is stated in a newspaper of the day, “ten pounds 
was paid into the bank, for which the clerk, as usual, gave a ticket 
to receive a bank note of equal value. This ticket ought to have 
been carried immediately to the cashier; instead of which the bearer 
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took it home, added a ‘o’ to the original sum, and returning, pre- 
sented it so altered to the cashier, for which he received a note of 
one hundred pounds. In the evening the clerks found a deficiency 
in the accounts, and on examining the tickets of the day, not 
only that, but two others were found to have been altered in the 
same manner. In the one, the figure I was altered to 4, and in 
another to 5, by which the artist received, upon the whole, near one 
thousand pounds.” 

The numbers of the notes issued had, in usual course, been taken 
down, and it may be imagined that their return was watched for 
with much interest. At last one of them was presented, and was 
traced to a highly respectable silversmith. He was _ interrogated, 
and stated that he received the note from a gentleman who gave 
frequent entertainments on a grand scale, and was in the habit of 
hiring plate in large quantities of him for that purpose. A police 
officer was stationed in the house, and at his next visit the hospi- 
table customer was arrested, and was found to be the forger who 
had so long baffled all attempts to discover him. 

This man, Charles Price, the son of a slopseller in St. Giles’, had 
in his time “played many parts.” He first appears as a runaway 
apprentice, then as a gentleman’s servant, in which capacity he trav- 
eled all over Europe, and doubtless picked up much useful infor- 
mation. He then started as a brewer, became bankrupt; then a dis- 
tiller, and was sent to the King’s Bench Prison for defrauding the 
revenue. He then turned brewer again, then lottery office keeper, 
then stockbroker, again became bankrupt, and then opened another 
lottery office, this, his last public venture, being in King Street, Cov- 
ent Garden. From this date (1780) he disappears from public life, 
preferring thenceforth “to blush unseen.” and to devote his whole 
energies to his lucrative warfare against the money bags of the 
Bank of England. -His only assistants were his wife and a Mrs. 
Pounteney, a relative of his wife, in whose house he executed the 
mechanical part of his forgeries, and who acted as a spy to watch 
the person employed to utter the notes, that Price might be warned 
in time of any hitch in the proceedings. When Price was taken 
he made a full confession. It appeared that during the five years, 
1780-1785, he had passed under no less than fifty different names, 
and nearly as many different disguises. Now, however, the game 
was up, and Price felt that it was so. Before the date at which he 
should have been brought to trial, he hanged himself in his cell. 

Another eminent forger was John Mathison, originally a watch- 
maker at Gretna Green. Having acquired, as a recreation, the art 
of engraving, he developed unusual skill therein. He had also an 
extraordinary facility for imitating handwriting. These accomplish- 
ments he employed in imitating, first, the notes of the Darlington 
Bank, then those of the Royal Bank of Edinburgh; and _ finally, 
coming to London, he began upon the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land. As a proof of his extraordinary energy, we may mention that 
within ten days of his arrival in London, he had begun to utter 
forged notes, having in the meantime bought the copper, engraved 
the plates, forged the watermark, and printed the notes. He paid 
frequent visits to the bank, exchanging gold for notes, or notes of 
one denomination for another, to serve as models for his fraudulent 
imitations. On one of these occasions a large some of money was 
being paid in by the excise. A question was raised by the teller as 
to the goodness of one of the notes. Mathison, standing by, pro- 
nounced, without hesitation, that it was a good one, which proved 
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to be the case. So remarkable a display of knowledge on the part 
of an outsider, called attention to the volunteer expert. The clerk 
remembered Mathison as a frequent changer of notes; and this in- 
cident led to his apprehension and subsequent conviction. He of- 
fered, if his life were spared, to reveal the secret of his process for 
imitating the watermark; but the offer was not accepted, and he 
suffered the usual penalty for his offence. 

In the year 1797, in consequence of a scarcity of gold, the Bank 
of England was for the first time authorized to issue one-pound 
notes, and this led to an enormous increase in the number of for- 
geries. During six years prior to this date there had been but one 
capital conviction for forgery. During the four years next following 
this issue of the one-pound note there were ezghty-five. This was 
doubtless attributable to the increased number of notes in circula- 
tion, the freedom with which they passed from hand to hand, the 
length of time during which they circulated without presentation, and 
the fact that, unlike the five-pound notes, their circulation was not 
confined to the well-to-do and educated classes, but was in a great 
degree among poor and ignorant persons, who were not likely to 
detect a spurious imitation. In 1808, the police unearthed, at Bir- 
mingham, a regular factory of these notes, whence they were issued 
wholesale at six shillings in the pound on their nominal value. The 
forgers, thirteen in number, were arrested, and notes to the amount 
of ten thousand pounds were seized on the premises. 

In the mean time, a fraud of even greater magnitude had been 
perpetrated within the bank itself by one of its most trusted ser- 
vants. In 1803, a Mr. Bish, a stockbroker, was instructed by Mr. 
Robert Astlett, Cashier of the Bank of England, to dispose of some 
exchequer bills, which, from certain circumstances, Bish knew to be 
in the official custody of the bank. His suspicions being thus 
aroused, he communicated with the directors, and it was found 
that Astlett, who had charge of all exchequer bills brought into the 
bank, and should have transferred them in parcels properly dock- 
eted to the custody of the directors, had succeeded in diverting a 
large number of them to his own uses, his defalcations amounting 
to no less than three hundred and twenty thousand pounds. Asvi- 
lett was tried for his offence, and was sentenced to death; but the 
sentence was never carried into effect. The prisoner remained in 
Newgate for many years, but whether he died in prison, we do not 
find recorded. 

Passing over the great Stock Exchange frauds of 1814, as a mat- 
ter in which the bank was only indirectly interested, we come to 
the forgeries of Fauntleroy, which, from their magnitude and the 
position of the offender, produced an _ extraordinary sensation. 
Henry Fauntleroy had succeeded his father as a partner in the 
banking firm of Marsh, Stracy & Co. The firm was _ unfortunate, 
and Fauntleroy speculated largely on the Stock Exchange in the 
hope of improving his fortunes, but actually involved himself 
thereby in still greater difficulties. To meet these, he forged powers 
of attorney enabling him to deal with funded securities belonging 
to various clients, from time to time replacing one fund by the 
proceeds of a later forgery. He began in May, 1815, with a power 
of attorney empowering Messrs. Marsh & Co. to sell out a sum of 
three thousand pounds consols. It is an every-day occurrence for 
Clients to give such powers to their bankers, and the one in ques- 
tion appeared to be in perfect order. It purported to be executed 
by the fundholder, one Frances Young, of Chichester, and to be at- 
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tested by two of the clerks of Messrs. Marsh & Co. The power 
was presented at the Bank of England. There was nothing to ex- 
cite suspicion, and the document was acted on in ordinary course. 
From this date up to 1824 the presentation of such powers by 
Messrs. Marsh & Co. became a matter of frequent occurrence, and 
very large sums were thus obtained. At last a crash came. Henry 
Fauntleroy was joint trustee with some other gentlemen of certain 
moneys invested in the three per cents. ne* of the trustees 
chancing to call at the bank to make some inquiry respecting the 
trust fund, found, to his horror, that it had been sold out, under 
an alleged power of attorney, by Mr. Fauntleroy. In consequence 
of his communication to the bank authorities, the whole of the 
powers acted upon by Marsh & Co. were investigated, and a great 
part of them were found to be forged. On the gth of September, 
1824, Fauntleroy was arrested in his own banking-house. He of- 
fered the officer who arrested him fev thousand pounds if he would 
connive at his escape, but in vain. On searching his private office, 
a box was found containing a long list of forgeries, with a mem- 
orandum in the following words: “In order to keep up the credit 
of our house | have forged powers of attorney, and have therefore 
sold out all these sums without the knowledge of any of my part- 
ners. I have given credit in the accounts for the interest when it 
became due. (Szgved) HENRY FAUNTLEROY.” It is said that at 
the moment of his apprehension he had ready a fresh power of at- 
torney, by means of which he would have been enabled to replace 
the stock whose absence led to the discovery. The amount of loss 
to the bank of England by Fauntleroy’s forgeries is said to have 
been no less than three hundred and sixty thousand pounds. He 
was executed at Newgate on November 30, 1824. 

For some years after this date, forgery continued to be a capital 
offence; but there was a growing feeling against the severity of the 
punishment. In 1832 a bill was passed abolishing the capital pen- 
alty in the case of all forgeries, save those of wills and powers of 
attorney; and in 1837 these also ceased to be capital offences. 

In 1844 a very ingenious fraud was perpetrated, with the curious 
result of restoring to the rightful owner a large sum of money, of 
whose very existence she was not aware. In the year 1815 a Mr. 
Slack died, leaving a Mr. Hulme his executor. Mr. Hulme, in the 
course of his duties as such, transferred into the name of Ann 
Slack, of Smith Street, Chelsea, six thousand six hundred pounds 
consols, and three thousand five hundred pounds three-per-cent. re- 
duced annuities. During Mr. Hulme’s lifetime he received the divi- 
dends on both funds, and Miss Slack drew on him for money as 
she needed it. Upon his death, in 1832, Miss Slack resolved thence- 
forth to receive her dividends herself, but only did so as regarded 
the six thousand six hundred pounds consols, not being aware, ap-. 
parently, that she was also entitled to the three thousand five hundred 
pounds. This state of things continued from 1832 to 1842, when 
the three thousand five hundred pounds reduced annuities, with ten 
years’ dividends, were transferred, as unclaimed, to the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National debt. The fact of the 
transfer being known to a clerk in the bank, one William Christ- 
mas, he communicated it to one Joshua Fletcher, who forthwith 
concocted a scheme for possessing himself of the amount. With 
the aid of a solicitor named Barber, he ascertained that Ann Slack 
was still alive. and managed to obtain a specimen of her signature. 
He then registered Ann Slack as deceased, first, however, forging a 
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will in her name, purporting to bequeath the sum in question to 
a supposed niece, Emma Slack. This will was duly proved, and the 
probate lodged at the Bank of England. A woman named San- 
ders personated the supposed Emma Slack. The three thousand five 
hundred pounds was sold out, and the proceeds paid to her, to- 
gether with the unclaimed dividends, amounting to about eleven 
hundred pounds. The conspirators had carried their plan through 
very cleverly, but they had overlooked one point. The will only 
professed to bequeath the reduced annuities, and consequently 
these only had been dealt with; but as the bank authorities knew 
that Ann Slack had also possessed a fund in consols, they, in ac- 
cordance with their usual practice, placed “deceased” against her 
name in the title of that account. When an account is “dead’’— 
that is, stands in the name of a deceased person—no addition can 
be made to it. Ann Slack, shortly afterwards, desiring to add more 
stock to this account, was informed to her astonishment, that she 
was dead. To prove that she was not so, she presented herself at 
the bank with ample proof of her identity. Fletcher and Barber 
were tried, and found guilty. The money was gone, but Ann Slack, 
notwithstanding, received her full due, the loss being borne by the 
Government. 

The last great fraud by which the Bank of England has been a 
sufferer was that of Austin Bidwell and his accomplices. On the 
18th of April, 1872, Austin Bidwell called upon a tailor named 
Green, in Savile Row, and under the assumed name of Warren, 
gave him a handsome order. On May 4 he paid Mr. Green another 
visit. He was then professedly on his way to Ireland, and, having 
about him a large sum of money, asked Green to take charge of 
it during his absence. Green hesitated to take the responsibility, 
but remarked that the branch Bank of England was in Burlington 
Gardens close by, and offered to introduce Warren there. This was 
done, and Warren opened an account by a deposit of twelve hundred 
pounds. He gave his name as “ Frederick Albert Warren,” and his 
address as Golden Cross Hotel. UHe paid in and drew out moneys 
to a considerable amount, and shortly after began to offer bills for 
discount. They bore the best of names, and were discounted with- 
out hesitation. On the 17th of June, 1873, a bill of Rothschild’s 
for four thousand five hundred pounds was offered, and was dis- 
counted in due course. 

Having thus gained, by transactions in genuine bills, the confi- 
dence of the bank authorities, the supposed Warren commenced 
operations of another kind. Bills came in thick and fast for dis- 
count, still bearing the same first-class names—Rothschild, Blyden- 
stein, Suse, Sibeth, etc.; but they were now cleverly-executed 
forgeries. The bank continued to discount without suspicion. Nat- 
urally, however, it paid in its own notes, of which the numbers 
were recorded, and which when it was discovered that the bills 
were forged, would be difficult to realize. Bidwell, in order to dis- 
pose of these, and to diminish the chances of identification, opened 
an account in another name (Horton) at the Continental Bank. 
Here he paid in the notes received from the Bank of England, 
taking French and German money in exchange, Hills—under the 
name of Noyes—acting as his clerk. Sometimes, by way of variety, 
Hills changed notes into gold at the Bank of England itself, al- 
leging that the coin was for export; but the gold so obtained was 
brought back again by Macdonnell, and exchanged for fresh notes, 
which, thus obtained, would have no obvious connection with the 
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original fraud. George Bidwell undertook what may be called the 
manufacturing department, namely, the preparation of the plates, 
and the printing of the bill-forms for the forgeries. By thus di- 
viding their labors, and working each in a distinct department of 
the fraud, the gang hoped to evade discovery until they had made 
what they regarded as a sufficient haul, when they would doubtless 
have retired to foreign climes to enjoy the fruits of their labors. 
How much further they would have gone it is impossible to say, 
for they had already offered forged bills to the amount of £ 102,- 
217 19s. 7d., when a happy oversight led to their detection. Two 
bills for one thousand pounds each, professedly accepted by Messrs. 
Blydenstein, and payable three months after “sight,” were not 
“sighted ’”’—that is, the date of acceptance was not inserted. A 
clerk of the bank was sent to Messrs. Blydenstein’s to get the 
omission rectified, and was met by the startling information that 
the bills were forgeries. With some little trouble, the whole of the 
gang were arrested, and after a trial lasting eight days, were con- 
victed, and sentenced to penal servitude. 

The cases we have described afford unusually forcible illustration 
of the good old-fashioned maxim, that “Honesty is the best 
policy.” If dishonesty were a paying game, it should be in the case 
of such men as these, with so much ability employed, playing for 
such heavy stakes, and with schemes so carefully planned. And 
yet, what must the life of such a schemer be? Fauntleroy, we are 
told, did for years the work of three clerks, in order to conceal his 
frauds. Fare as sumptuously, entertain as lavishly, as he may, 
the schemer must live with every nerve strained, in constant 
dread of detection, ever feeling the thief-taker’s hand on _ his 
collar, the steel of the handcuffs upon his wrists. In most in- 
stances he does not derive even a transient benefit from his 
crime. Where there is a temporary success, as in the case of 
Fauntleroy, the proceeds of one forgery are perforce devoted to 
make good another, or the money gained by fraud is squandered in 
unprofitable speculations. And, sooner or later, the end is sure to 
come. The most watchful of men cannot be always on his guard. 
Some day a little slip is made, perhaps the mere omission of a 
date, as in Bidwell’s case, or an incautious remark, as in that of 
Mathison, and then—the dock and a violent death, or, even under 
the present merciful régzme, long years spent in the convict’s garb, 
living on convicts fare, and herding with the very dregs of hu- 
manity.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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HOW TO PREVENT FORGING, 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

As forgery depends upon something else than a plate well exe- 
cuted, I think we must look to something else for a detection; it 
can’t be prevented, and all we can hope to do is detect it before 
it does any damage. Certainly no bank or company would cash a 
draft when they were not familiar with signatures, without good and 
sufficient indorsers. If we all used one draft, then it appears to me 
the forgery would become proportionally easy, for any steel plate 
can be duplicated, and there being no law against the making of 
such plates, the task for the forger would be lessened. I think 
nearly every banker of experience will acknowledge that a plain, 
simple draft, written in non-copying ink, is the safest way. Such 
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is Mr. Bolles’ opinion, expressed in Practical Banking, and such is 
the practice of the oldest and most experienced banking institutions. 

There is a far greater danger that few recognize, and that is, 
the use of copying ink in drawing drafts. Any draft drawn with 
copying ink can be transferred to another piece of paper in a very 
short time, and yet many banks use such ink in filling their drafts. 
When the ink is fresh, and the draft is not blotted immediately, 
the transfer can be made to look as plain as original; otherwise 
the transfer is paler, but the copy is perfect, and in the hands of 
an ordinary penman it can be gone over and made perfect. 

I would call attention to the use of the violet ink; nearly as 
good impressions can be made with it, and at same time it can be 
erased from any ordinary paper, so that it is dangerous as a record 
ink. G. W. VOIERS. 


USURY BY NATIONAL BANKS. 
Phillips Hill v. The National Bank of Barre. 


SUPREME COURT OF VERMONT. 

The Federal statute provides the only remedy, and that by way of penalty, 
against a National bank, for the taking of usury; thus the plaintiff had 
brought a suit in the U. S. Court to recover the penaity prescribed by the 
said statute, and had obtained a judgment. AHe/d, that he could not there- 
after maintain an action of assumpsit in a State court to recover the excess 
above the legal interest paid to the bank. 

The defendant bank is a National banking association and doing 
business at Barre. The plaintiff Hill, on the 14th day of April, 
1882, brought suit against this defendant in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, within and for the District of Vermont, to recover the 
penalty prescribed by §§ 5197 and 5198 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, for the taking of interest by a National banking 
association at a greater rate than is allowed by the laws of the 
State where such association is located, and has recovered judgment 
in said suit for said penalty. 

ROWELL, J., delivered the opinion of the court: 

In Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank v. Dearing, 91 U. S. 
29, the plaintiff, a National banking association, organized under the 
National Bank Act, and located and doing business in the State 
of New York, knowingly discounted the note in suit at a greater 
rate of interest than was allowed by the laws of the State, and 
the question was, whether that made the note void, as provided 
by the State statute. The Court of Appeals of New York, follow- 
ing its decision in Fzrst National Bank of Whitehall v. Lamd, 50 
N. Y. 95, held that it did; but the Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed that judgment, and held that it did not, and said that 
banking associations organized under said act are instruments de- 
signed to be used to aid the Government in the administration of 
an important branch of the public service; that they are means 
appropriate to that end; that Congress was the sole judge of the 
necessity of their creation; that being such means, and created and 
intended to be empluyed for such purpose, the States can exercise 
no control over them, nor in any wise affect their operation, except 
in so far as Congress may see fit to permit; that in any view that 
can be taken of the thirteenth section of said act—$ 5198 U. S, 
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Rev. Sts.—the power to supplement it by State legislation is con- 
ferred neither expressly nor impliedly; and that when a statute 
creates a new offence and denounces the penalty, or gives a new 
right and provides the remedy, the punishment or the remedy can 
be only that prescribed by the statute. 

After this decision, the Court of Appeals in ational Bank of 
Auburn v. Lewis, 75 N. Y. 516. held that usurious interest could 
be removed by way of set-off or abatement in an action on the note 
usuriously discounted. 

Then came Larnet v. National Bank, 98 U.S. 555, holding the 
contrary, and that the remedy, given by the National statute for 
the wrong of taking usurious interest, is a penal suit, to which the 
party aggrieved or his legal representative must resort; that re- 
dress can be had in no other mode or form of procedure; that as 
the statute giving the right prescribes the redress, both provisions 
are alike obligatory on the parties; that the mode of redress is by 
suit brought specially and exclusively for that purpose, in which 
the sole issue is the guilt or innocence of the accused, without 
the presence of any extraneous facts that might confuse the case 
and mislead the jury to the prejudice of either party. 

On the announcement of this decision the Court of Appeals 
ordered a re-argument in National Bank of Auburn v. Lewis, and 
modified its former decision therein in conformity therewith, hold- 
ing it to be controlling. 

Peterborough National Bank v. Childs, 133 Mass. 248, is to the 
same effect as ational Bank of Auburn v. Lewis. 

Prior to the decision in Barnet’s case, the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania had held the other way in Lucas’s case, 28 P. F. 
Smith 228, and other cases; but after Barnet’s case it held in con- 
formity therewith in National Bank v. Dushane, 96 Pa. St. 340, 
treating all its former decisions to the contrary as overruled, and 
said that the defendant’s only remedy was by a penal action for 
twice the illegal interest paid. 

The case of Natzonal Bank of Clarion v. Gruber, 91 Pa. St. 377, 
is much in point. It was debt, brought on March 4, 1876, to re- 
cover twice the amount of all payments of illegal interest made 
to the bank within two years next before the commencement of 
the action, and also all excess above legal interest paid during the 
additional period of four years before the fourth of March, 1874. 
The plaintiff declared specially for double the interest, and added 
the common counts in debt on which to recover the excess. The 
defendant contended below that there could be no recovery .for any 
moneys claimed in the action, except for the penalty; but the 
court ruled otherwise, and held that recovery could be had for the 
excess over the legal rate paid during the four years prior to March 
4, 1874, as well as for twice the amount paid in excess within two 
years from the time of the commencement of the suit. The Su- 
preme Court held this error, and said that from Barnet’s case “ it 
appears certain that neither by set-off nor original action can inter- 
est over legal rate, paid to a National bank, be recovered except 
by way of penalty, as prescribed by the act of Congress of June 
, 1864.” 

, Plaintiff relies on this case as reported in 87 Pa. St. 465; but it 
is not authority for him. Two points only were there ruled—first, 
that under the thirtieth section of the Bank Act, the State courts 
have jurisdiction of an action to recover the penalty thereby im- 
posed ; and second, that in such action the common counts in debt 
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may be joined with special counts for the penalty. But it was not 
decided that recovery could be had, under the general counts, for 
the excess paid prior to two years before action brought, as the 
head note indicates, and when the case was again before the Su- 
preme Court, and that point was ruled upon, it was ruled the other 
way, as we have seen. 

Nor is Dow v. lrasburgh National Bank, 50 Vt. 112, authority 
for a recovery in this case. That was general assumpszt, and the 
only question in it was, whether the county court had jurisdiction 
of the action, and it was held that it had. Several other ques- 
tions are suggested, and among them, whether the right of recov- 
ery would be limited to two years next before action brought, or 
would cover the whole period of our Statute of Limitations; but no 
opinion is indicated upon it. 

There is no doubt about the correctness of that decision, so far 
as it holds that the State courts have jurisdiction of actions against 
National banks for taking illegal interest; but whether or not as- 
sumpstt is a proper remedy, we say nothing, for we hold, that the 
plaintiff has no rights in the premises, except those conferred on 
him by the Federal statute, and those have been fully realized and 
enforced by his suit in the circuit court. 

Judgment affirmed. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


PAYMENT—IN MONEY OR EQUIVALENT—ELECTION—RAILROAD BONDS 
—RECOVERY OF INTEREST—DEMAND.—(1) Where a promise is in 
the alternative, to pay in money or in some other medium of pay- 
ment, the promisor has an election either to pay in money or the 
equivalent, and after the day of payment has elapsed without pay- 
ment, the right of election on the part of the promisor is gone, 
and the promisee is entitled to payment in money. For various 
illustrations of the rule, see A/cNztt v. Clark, 7 Johns. 465; Gzlbert 
v. Danforth, 6 N. Y. 585; Stephens v. Howe, 2 Jones & Sp. 133; 
Stewart v Donelly, 4 Yerg. 177; Choice v. Moseley, 1 Bailey 136; 
Butcher v. Carlile, 12 Grat. 520; Church v. Feterow, 2 Pen. & W. 
301; Zrowbridge v. Holcomb, 4 Ohio St. 38; Perry v. Smith, 22 
Vt. 301; Mettler v. Moore, 1 Blackf. 342. (2) By the terms of 
bonds issued in 1875, by the Texas & Pacific Railroad Company, 
the company acknowledged itself to be indebted to the holder in 
the sum named therein, which it promised to pay to - «oe 
assigns, at the office of the company in New York, on the first day 
of January, 1915, with interest thereon at seven per cent. per an- 
num, payable annually on the first day of July of each year, as 
provided in the mortgage on the lands of the company, and upon 
the net income derived from operating its road east of Fort Worth, 
by which payment was secured. The bonds further provided that 
in case such net earnings should not, in any one year, be suffi- 
cient to enable the company to pay seven per cent. interest on the 
Outstanding bonds, then scrip might, at the option of the company, 
be issued for the interest, such scrip to be received at par and in- 
terest, the same as money, in payment for any of the company’s 
lands, at the ordinary, schedule price, or it might be converted 
into capital stock of the company when presented in amounts of 
$10 or its multiple. The mortgage was silent as to payment of 
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interest or principal, except that it authorized the trustees to sell 
the lands if default was made in the principal sum at maturity of 
the bonds, and apply the proceeds to satisfy the amount due. He/d, 
that the mortgage did not qualify or control the absolute promise 
in the bonds to pay interest in money or in scrip; that the bond- 
holders were entitled to payment of interest in money, if earned, 
or if it was not earned, to the scrip, on the day at which, by the 
terms of the bonds, the company was to pay the interest, or exer- 
cise its alternative; and that after that day had elapsed, without an 
election by the company, they were entitled to be paid in money, 
and could maintain an action to recover the same, although no 
presentment of the bonds or demand of payment had been made. 
There is no distinction in this respect between notes and negotiable 
bonds. Savannah & M. R. Co. v. Lancaster, 62 Ala. 555; Phila- 
delphia & B. R. Co. v. Johnson, 54 Penn. St. 127. And the rule ap- 
plies also to notes payable in specific articles. Evkins v. Parkhurst, 
17 Vt. 105; Weéeley v. Shoeman, 2 G. Greene (Iowa), 205. If the de- 
fendant had been prepared to deliver the scrip when the interest 
matured, it would have complied with its agreement, and been ab- 
solved from liability. The law does not usually require the doing 
of a vain thing, and after the defendant had announced that it 
could not pay the interest, and was not prepared to issue the scrip, 
it would have been a nugatory and perfunctory act on the part 
of the plaintiff, when he was entitled absolutely to his money, to 
make a formal presentment of his bonds and a formal demand of 
payment. [ Marlor v. Texas & Pac. R. Co. Cir. Ct. S. D. of N. Y.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT-—CHECK—HOLDER CANNOT SUE BANK.— 
The holder of a check on a bank cannot sue the bank for refusal 
to pay it on presentation, though the drawer have sufficient on de- 
posit to meet it. The question is very fairly discussed in 2 Dan. 
Neg. Inst., § 10, { 1635; in Morse Bank. 459; and 2 Pars. N. & B. 
61, 62. A few of the later cases which refer to others state the 
rule and the reasons for it, which in my judgment should be adopted 
in this State as governing this subject. Bank of Republic v. Millard, 
10 Wall. 152, expressed the unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. They say that on principle there can be no 
foundation or an action on the part of the holder of a check, unless 
there is a privity of contract between him and the bank, and asks 
how can there be such privity when the bank owes no duty and is 
under no obligation to the holder? Quoting from a leading case 
(Chapman v. White,6 N. Y. 417), they further say that the right of 
the depositor is a chose in action, and his check does not transfer 
the debt or give a lien upon it to a third person without the 
assent of the depositary. This is said to be a well-established prin- 
ciple of law, and sustained by the English and American authori- 
ties. In Attorney-General v, Continental Life Ins. Co., 71 N. Y. 325, 
the entire court say that Lunt v. Bank of North America. 49 Barb. 
221, declares the rule accurately, that checks drawn in the ordinary 
form, not describing any particular fund, or using any words of trans- 
fer of the whole, or any part of any account standing to the credit 
of the drawer, but containing only the usual request, are of the same 
legal effect as inland bills of exchange, and do not amount to an as- 
signment of the funds of the drawer in the bank. This, they say, is the 
settled law of that State, as it has been repeatedly affirmed in that 
court. In tna Nat. Bank v. Fourth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 86. In 
Allen J., in giving the opinion of the court, says the cases all agree 
that notwithstanding the agreement which bankers make with their 
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customers to pay them checks to the amount standing to their 
credit, a check holder can take no benefit from this agreement, 
and that the check does not operate as a transfer or assignment 
of any part of the debt, or create a lien at law or in Equity. Carr 
v. Nat. Security Bank, 107 Mass. 45, after discussing the question, con- 
cludes that the bankers’ promise to the drawee to honor his checks 
does not render them, while still liable to account with him for 
the amount of any check as part of his general balance, liable to 
an action of contract by the holder also unless they have made a 
direct promise to the latter by accepting the check when pre- 
sented or otherwise. This view, they say, is in accordance with the 
law as in England, New York, and in Pennsylvania, with the opin- 
ions theretofore expressed by that court, and with the recent unan- 
imous decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Bank of the Republic v. Millard, supra. To the same effect is Lloyd 
v. McCaffery, 46 Penn. St. 410, 414; Moses v. Franklin Bank, 34 Md. 
580. Two recent English cases have considered the right of a 
holder of a check against bankers. In Hopkinson v. Foster, L. R., 19 
Eq. 74, Sir George Jessel, master of the rolls, says a check is clearly 
not an assignment of money in the hands of a banker; if is a 
bill of exchange payable at a banker’s. The banker is bound by 
his contract with a customer to honor the check when he has 
sufficient assets in his hands; if he does not fulfill his contract he is 
liable to an action by the drawer, in which heavy damages may be 
recovered if the drawer’s credit has been injured. He also says: 
“IT do not understand the expressions attributed to Mr. Justice 
Byles, 8. C. B. (N. S.) 372, but I am quite sure that learned Judge 
never meant to lay down that a banker who dishonors a _ check 
is liable to a suit in equity by the holder.” See also Schroeder v. 
Central Bank of London, 34 L.T. ( N.S.) 735. Sup. Ct. N. J., June 
Term, 1884. [Creveling v, Bloomsbury Nat. Bank, 46 New Jersey 
Law Ct. 255. ] 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 
“ THE PINE TREE SHILLING.” 


The earliest American coinage was in Boston in 1652. The coins: 


were of the value of 3 pence, 6 pence and 12 pence. They were 
of silver, rude and somewhat uneven in thickness, and irregularly 
circular, with no device legend or date, save the letters “N. E.,” 
on the obverse, and the Roman numerals on the reverse side to 
signify the value in pence. None of the 3 penny pieces are be- 
lieved to be in existence at present. These were soon followed by 
more elaborate coinage, and instead of the letters “N. E.” on the 
obverse, there were a double circle of dots enclosing the word 
“ Massachusetts,” and within the inner circle a representation of an 
oak tree. Upon the reverse side the words “New England, Our 
Dam.” They bore the date 1652, underneath which were the nu- 
merals expressing the value in pence. During the following year the 
oak was replaced by the pine tree, and for thirty years or more 
silver coins with the pine tree and the date 1652 were issued. 
The denomination most largely issued was the coin of the value of 
one shilling, hence the famous “pine tree shilling.” It should be 
noticed that the inscriptions varied during that period as sentiment 
or caprice demanded.—Dr. Charles Fisher. 
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SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Argentine Republic, which has lately suspended specie pay- 
ments, had $19.94 in paper and $8.15 in coin per inhabitant at the 
time of the last enumeration; but an unfavorable balance of trade 
has lately drawn largely upon the supply of coin. The circum- 
stances attending the suspension of specie payments in the last- 
named country are particularly interesting at the present time. In 
the year 1880 the imports of the Argentine Republic amounted to 
$44,000,000, and its exports to $56,000,000; and in 1881, its imports 
were $54,000,000, and its exports, $56,000,000; leaving a favorable 
balance of $14,000,000 for the two years. In June, 1883, the Re- 
public resumed specie payments, but resumption continued barely 
18 months, and looking again at the commercial statistics of the 
country it appears that the course of its foreign trade turned in a 
decidedly adverse direction in 1883, the imports rising to $ 80,000,- 
ooo that year, and exceeding the exports by more than § 20,000,000, 
The action of an unfavorable foreign-trade balance in causing a sus- 
pension of specie payments has seldom been better illustrated than 
in this instance.—Boston Com. Bulletin. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BANKING. 

The discussion of the relative merits of the private banks and 
the joint stock banks in London continues to attract great atten- 
tion there. The London Lconomzst says: “ Private banking in this 
country has long been undergoing a process of gradual extinc- 
tion, and its decline can hardly fail to be accelerated by the 
step which has now been taken by Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & 
Co. The members of that firm have, decided to register themselves 
as a joint-stock company, and when the largest and amongst the 
strongest and most trusted of our private banks has found it de- 
sirable to effect this change in its constitution, the probability is 
that the smaller private banks will feel themselves more than ever 
impelled in the same direction. The secrecy of the system of pri- 
vate banking is abandoned in favor of the publicity of the joint 
stock system. This is what is meant by the intimation that in fu- 
ture half-yearly balance sheets are to be published, and it is in this 
that the importance of the new departure lies. It is undoubtedly 
the secrecy in which the private banker has thought it right to 
Shroud his affairs that has been mainly instrumental in preventing 
him from competing with his joint-stock rival. Other causes have, 
of course, worked to the same end, but this is certainly the chief, 
and it is easy to understand why it should have so operated. The 
tendency of late years, moreover, has been to render more detailed 
accounts than formerly, and to have those more effectually audited. 
Thus, in the case of the joint-stock banks, the public have some 
amount of definite and well-authenticated information to go upon, 
whereas in dealing with the private banks they have to take every- 
thing on trust. We are very far indeed from saying that their trust 
is misplaced. On the contrary there are many of our private banks 
who, if their positions were disclosed, would compare very favorably 
in point of strength, although not in the magnitude of their busi- 
ness, with the best of their joint-stock competitors. These are the 
days of publicity, and the banks who shun publicity cannot hope to 
compete effectually with those who place themselves in its light.”” The 
London 7zmes’ financial editor says: “It.is generally admitted that 
private banks, as at present constituted, must gradually disappear, 
but that is no reason why they should not try to retain the advan- 
tages as well as to remedy the disadvantages of their peculiar con- 
stitution.” 
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HOARDING GOLD. 


One of the gravest features connected with the silver question is: 


the possibility of a speculative movement for quoting gold at a 
premium. Should this occur, hoarding of this coin would take place 
as it has at former times when gold appreciated in relative value. 
Immediately previous to the resumption of specie payments, Janu- 
ary I, 1879, the total amount of coin held by the National banks 
of the United States was about $ 30,000,000, and in little more than 
a year thereafter the holdings had increased to over $ 100,000,000. 
In the early part of 1879 the total amount of gold in the United 
States, as estimated by the Director of the Mint, was $286,490,000, 
and within four months thereafter the estimate of the same author- 
ity raised the amount to $ 355,681,500. Since the resumption of 
specie payments the total of gold coin and bullion in the United 
States has increased from an estimated amount of $250,000,000 to 
over $600,000,000. Since 1880 the official estimates have increased 
the total sum about 50 per cent. Now this increase is not wholly 
accounted for by the imports of specie or domestic production of 
gold. It is quite certain that no inconsiderable amount of this coin 
was enticed from hiding places by the removal of the premium and 
the renewed confidence that specie payments in gold had returned 
as a permanent condition. A premium of even one per cent., could 
it be induced, would lead at once to the withdrawal of a large 
amount of gold from circulation to be hid away in secret places. 
Those speculatively inclined would hold it for an advance in pre- 
mium, and the timid would take an alarm and hide it from view. 
This result should be avoided if possible—MNew York Stockholder. 


DRAWING DRAFTS ON THE FUTURE. 

A man in China endowed with much forethought can make some 
provisions for his own future comfort. The priests have consider- 
ately organized a bank for the spirit world. To this the provident 
may remit large sums during their lifetime, and can draw on the 
bank as soon as they reach the dark country. The priests periodi- 
cally announce their intention of remitting money on a certain 
day, and invite all who have any to deposit to bring it. All who feel 
doubtful of the generosity of their next heirs accordingly come and 
buy from the priests as much as they can afford of the tinfoil paper 
money which is current among the spirits. It is an excellent in- 
vestment, as for a handful of brass cash, altogether worth about one 
penny, they will receive sycee, 7. ¢., the boat-shaped blocks of silvery 
looking tinfoil, bearing a spiritual value of about $30. Paper houses, 
furniture, and clothes may in like manner be purchased and stored 
beforehand in the happy security that neither moth nor rust shall 
corrupt them; neither shall thieves break through and steal. When 
the depositor ( probably a poor coolie or an aged beggar) has in- 
vested his little savings in this precious rubbish in the ecclesiasti- 
cal bazzar he delivers it to the priest, together with a sum of real 


money as commission. For this the priest gives a written receipt.. 


All this din is thrown into a large boat. It is a framework of reeds 
with bamboo mast, and its sails and planking are of paper. When 
all the depositors have made their payments, the priests walk sev- 
eral times round the‘ boat, chanting some incantation, then simul- 
taneously set fire to both ends, and the paper fabric vanishes in a 
flash of flame. The priests bid the depositors keep their certificates 
with all care, and give them to some trustworthy person to burn 
after their disease, whereupon the said certificates will reach them 
safely in the dark world, and they can draw their money as re- 
quired. All this seems to be implicitly believed by a whole great 
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nation, who in all other respects are probably the most astute busi- 
ness race in the world. Such is the strange power of a groveling 
superstition !— Zhe British Quarterly Review. 














INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 










I. CHECK PAYABLE TO A FICTITIOUS PAYEE OR ORDER. 


A presents a note to B, signed by F and indorsed by X, for discount, rep- 
resenting that he is getting the discount for X. B draws a check on the 
bank, payable to X or order, for the proceeds, and hands it to A. A pre- 
sents the check to the bank, indorsed by X in blank; A is identified by a 
responsible person as being all right, indorses the check, and receives the 
cash. It is now shown that F’s signature on the note was a forgery, and 
that X is a fictitious person. B brings suit against bank to recover amount 
of check. Who should gain the suit ? 


REpLY.—It is well settled that a note or bill mowingly made payable to 
a fictitious payee, may, in the hands of a Jdona-fide holder for value, be 
treated as though payable to bearer, and recovered upon as such. See Daniel 
on Negotiable Instruments, § 136, e/ seg. And Morse says, in his work on 
Banking, 2 ed. p. 377: ‘‘When a check is paid by a bank, in due course 
of business and in actual cash, it cannot be doubted that the bank is the 
holder of the check for value, with all the rights customarily appurtenant to the 
holders of mercantile paper under the like circumstances.” The difficulty in this 
case, however, is that it must be taken that B did not know that X was a 
fictitious person, and made the check payable to X or order, supposing that 
X was a real person. The question, therefore, is whether this check can be 
treated as payable to bearer, notwithstanding B’s ignorance that there was no 
such person as X in existence, and notwithstanding his intention to make it 
payable to X or order, supposing him to be a real person. Otherwise the 
check is obviously a mere nullity, and did not authorize any payment by the 
bank. Upon the authorities, the answer to this question is doubtful, and 
we know of no case which decides in terms that a check drawn payable to 
a fictitious payee can be treated as payable to bearer, unless the drawer knew 
at the time of drawing the check that the payee was fictitious. There is a 
dictum in the opinion of Judge Dillon, in the case of Lane v. Krekle, 22 
Iowa 403, under which the position of the bank may possibly be sustained. 
That was the case of a note payable to a fictitious payee or bearer, and 
obtained under circumstances very similar to those of this case. The judge 
says: ‘*Upon reason and principle we are clear that if the plaintiff is a 
bona-fide holder for value, and without notice, the fact that the note is 
made payable to a fictitious person is no defence. In such case the de- 
fendant would be estopped as against the plaintiff from setting up the fact. 
It was the defendant who made the note. By making it payable as he did, 
he affirmed the existence of such a person as the payee therein named, and 
he should not, against a person ignorant of that fact, one who may reason- 
ably be presumed to have acted upon the faith of the fact thus represented, 
be allowed to assert the contrary. . . . In respect to such a holder, the 
maker is bound to know that the payee is a real person, or thereafter hold 
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his peace.” And cites Phillips v. JnThurn 18 C. B., N. S. 694, and many 
other cases. This view has also the approval of Mr. Daniel. 

We think, however, that upon strict principles and the weight of the au- 
thorities, the check must be treated as a mere nullity, and that the bank was 
not justified in paying it. (See the discussion in Daniel at the place above 
cited.) As said by the Supreme Court of Ohio, in Dodge v. Nat. Exchange 
Bank, 20 Ohio St. 234: ‘‘ The undertaking of the banker with his customers 
is to pay their checks or bills according to the law merchant. <A check or 
bill, payable to order, is authority to the banker only to pay it to the payee, 
or to any person who becomes holder by a genuine indorsement. If there be 
a genuine indorsement in blank, it is authority thereafterward to pay to any 
person who seems to be the holder. The banker can charge his customer 
with no payments save those made as afore-described, unless there be cir- 
cumstances which amount to a direction from the customer to the banker to 
pay without reference to the genuineness of the indorsement, or circumstances 
equivalent to a subsequent admission by the customer of the genuineness of 
the indorsement, in reliance upon which the banker has been induced so to 
alter his position as to preclude the customer from showing the indorsement 
to be forged.” There is no question that the indorsement upon this check, 
purporting to be the indorsement of X, was a forgery. There are no cir- 
cumstances amounting to direction from B to the bank to pay without ref- 
erence to the genuineness of the indorsement; and we do not see any rea- 
son why he should be estopped from showing that X was a fictitious person 
and the indorsement a forgery, for he really made no representations about 
either. We think that the bank was bound, at its peril, to satisfy itself of 
the genuineness of the indorsement, and if it was content to rely upon A 
after he had been identified by a responsible person, and make no further 
inquiry, it must look to A, and not its customer, to make it whole in re- 
spect of the amount so paid. 


II. MONEY ORDERS ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


REpLY.—The American Express Company issues its ‘*money order” in the 
well-known form of a veceifi—not a draft, or acceptance, or order, though 
called such. It is simply a receipt for money ‘‘to be paid on presentation of 
this order, as per conditions below and indorsements on back hereof.’’ One 
of the ‘‘ conditions” is that the ‘‘order cam be deposited in bank, and re- 
mitted by bankers as exchange payable in New York and 5,000 other cities, 
&c.,” but it contains no promise to pay, no acceptance, nor an agreement to 
pay at any specified place. 

There are three forms for indorsement (1, 2 and 3), No. 3 being ‘‘ Pay 
to the order of” (payee’s name, with city or town named), but whether the 
place indicates the residence of payee or place of payment is not clear. An 
ingeniously-drawn form for exchange, at least. The inquiry is: If a bank 
takes one of these orders, necessarily vecezpted—not indorsed—by the payee, 
and presents it at the company’s office in the place designated after the 
payee’s name, and the company there refuses to pay, for want of funds, 
what should be done with it? Can the payee who drew the money from 
the bank be held as az indorser? Can the order be protested, having already 
been receipted by the payee; or can it be forwarded to New York, or any 
of the ‘5,000 other places” and collected? Your solution will oblige some 
holders of these money-receipts. 


REPLY.—This form of ‘‘ money order,” so called, is, in effect, an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of a sum of money by the company, accompanied with 
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a promise to repay it on presentation of the order, according to the terms. 
of the indorsement put upon the order by the party depositing the money, 
who is called the ‘‘remitter.” So far, it may perhaps be said that the order 
is within the definition of a promissory note. But the promise to pay is 
coupled with various conditions contained upon the face of the ‘‘ order,’ 
and whatever may be the proper construction of the ‘‘ order” in other re- 
spects, we think it clear that the effect of these conditions is to deprive it 
of the negotiable character belonging to a promissory note. The ‘‘ order,” 
therefore, is a promise by the company to pay a sum of money to the payee 
named by the depositor or ‘‘remitter,” and the receipt, written upon the 
back of the order by the payee, is nothing more than a receipt; first, be- 
cause it is intended for nothing more, and, secondly, because a person does 
not incur the responsibility of an indorser, by merely writing his name upon 
the back of a paper containing a promise to pay money, unless the paper 
indorsed contains one of the negotiable instruments known to the law, like 
a promissory note, a check, or a bill of exchange. The ‘‘ order,” therefore, 
is not subject to protest. If the company refuses to pay it on presentation, 
the bank which has cashed it can, of course, require the party for whom it 
has cashed it to refund the money; or, failing in that, it can sue the com- 
pany in any jurisdiction where it may be found. 





. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Decisions of the First Comptroller in the Department of the Treasury of the 
Uniled States. By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, First Comptroller. Five vol- 
umes. Washington: 1884. 


The decisions in the above volumes relate to a great variety of subjects 
and are of permanent value. They are the outcome of laborious study, 
but we fear that their merit will be recognized by only a few. Thousands 
of legal cases have been examined in the preparation of these decisions. In 
. looking over them we have been impressed with the imperfection of our 
political system, whereby an officer of the highest order of qualifications for 
his position, like Judge Lawrence, should be displaced, because, forsooth, he 
does not happen to belong to the dominant political party. Suppose ali the 
judges of the State and federal courts were displaced whenever there was a 
change of party power, how long before the judicial system would be wrecked? 
Yet the duties of the first Comptroller of the Treasury are both judicial and 
administrative, and therefore more difficult to perform than those merely of. 
a judge. A good lawyer may possess the requisite qualifications for the ju- 
dicial office, but he would be entirely unacquainted with the administrative 
functions of the office of first Comptroller. Yet Judge Lawrence must re- 
sign for the benefit of another, and the same thing has happened many 
times before. Such changes are to be regretted, because they mean less ef- 
ficient public service. Any person casually looking over or studying the care- 
fully prepared opinions in these volumes must feel the force of our remarks. 
In another number we shall have something more to say on this sub- 
ject. 
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Boots and Saddles ; or Life in Dakota with General Custer. By Mrs. ELiza- 
BETH B CusTER. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The hero whose life is depicted in this volume fell on the frontier in 
Indian warfare. Mrs. Custer was devoted to her husband, accompanied him 
everywhere except to the battle-field, and has told the story of his life in 
an unreserved manner—conclusive proof of her admiration and affection. An- 
other has said of General Custer that he ‘‘seems to have been truly a man 
of perfect simplicity and nobility of character, a man whose impulses were 
toward the right, whose strength to follow the lead of such impulses was 
great, and whose mind was most earnestly given to the conscientious dis- 
charge of every duty, to the daily and hourly cultivation of the good that was 
in his character, and to the suppression and eradication of whatever he deemed 
weak or unworthy.” Surely such a character is well worthy of a biography, 
even if his noble deeds in defence of the Union were fewer. We never 
canfbe too grateful to Gen. Custer, and those like him, who were so zeal- 
ously devoted to the public service. 


The Banking Almanac Directory, Year Book and Diary for 1885, being the 
forty-first year of publication. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, 
F. R. S. London: Waterlow & Sons. 

No better proof of the usefulness of such a publication could be given 
than the long length of life it has attained. Beside the calendar and official 
directory, the volume contains the constitution and officers of the Association 
of English Country Bankers, new banks and branches opened, alterations in 
the banking business, list of banks in liquidation, banks in London, list of 
banks in the. United Kingdom, the British colonies and foreign countries, 
fluctuations in the bank rate, value of principal coins in the world, Clearing- 
house returns, constitution of the London Institute of Bankers, analysis of 
the transactions of the Bank of England, 1844-83, and many other matters. 
The almanac is prepared with great care, which is of the utmost importance to 
render a work of this kind of any value. 


The History of the Present Tariff, 1860-1883. By F. W. Taussic, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Political Economy in Harvard University. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 

In this little volume of a hundred peges, the author has given an account 
of the growth of the American protective system. He has himself stated in 
the preface of the book the nature of it. ‘‘It is concerned chiefly with the 
obvious facts in the history of tariff legislation, and does not touch di- 
rectly the more important, but less easy questions as to the economic effect 
of that legislation. It endeavors to state the circumstances under which the 
various tariff acts were passed, the causes which made their enactment pos- 
sible, and the changes of duty which they brought about.” These facts, he 
says, are little known to those who have grown to manhood since the time 
when the existing protective system was established. While considering ‘‘ the 
principle of protection to be radically unsound,” Mr. Taussig says that he 
has studiously tried to prevent his opinions from distorting in any way the 
narrative. The book is a popular presentation of the subject and is well writ- 
ten. The author has given only an outline of the facts, and it seems to us 
has*omitted some of the most important of them, but he evidently has sought 
to be candid in his treatment of the subject. 


59° 
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The Stateman’s YVear-Book. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the Civilized World for the Year 1885. By J. Scott KELTIE. Twenty- 
second annual publication. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

The great value of this well-known publication is generally acknowledged. 
No other book fills the same place; it is unequaled in the variety and ac- 
curacy of its information. The long experience acquired in conducting the 
enterprise has enabled those who are interested in it to find out what is 
wanted, and to give it. The present volume has been somewhat increased 
in size, more space has been given especially to Egypt, Italy and Russia, 
and information pertaining to all the countries of the world has been collected 
to a recent date. 


The Laws of the State of New York relating to Banks, Banking and Trust 
Companies and Companies Receiving Money on Deposit, also the National 
Bank Act and Cognate United States Statutes with Amendments and 
Annotations. By WILLIS S. PAINE. Albany: Weed, Parsons and Com- 
pany, Law Publishers, 1885. 

This book is intended for bankers as well as lawyers. The work begins 
with an historical sketch of banking in the State. The first incorporated 
banking institution was the Bank of New York in 1791, though it had been 
carrying on a banking business with a capital of half a million for more 
than seven years. The fact is an interesting one to note, that the State Gov- 
ernment had been in operation nearly fourteen years before any one of the 
banking companies doing business in it was incorporated. The Bank of Al- 
bany was chartered in 1792, and a year afterward the Bank of Columbia. 
The latter was located at Hudson, ‘‘ where it was proposed to open a for- 
eign trade and to establish the whale fishery business by a company from 
Rhode Island.” The author says that the bank charters previous to 1825 
were derived from those which gave birth to the Bank of England and the 
Bank of the United States. As these did not define nor specify the bank- 
ing powers granted, it became necessary by prohibitory clauses to limit the 
powers of the New York banking institutions. He says that in all the pub- 
lic enactments extending from 1694 to 1825, unequivocal declarations by the 
English Parliament, by Congress, and by successive legislators of this State, 
that trading in anything except bullion, foreign coins and bills of exchange, 
is not banking, and that the power to traffic stocks or merchandise is not 


‘* either necessary or expedient to accomplish the purpose for which banks are 
instituted.” The ‘‘ safety fund” system is described, and the general bank- 
ing act of 1838, but nothing is said concerning the letter of the Rev. 
Dr. McVicker to a member of the Albany Legislature, in which he 
clearly stated the leading features embodied in that law. The latter part of 
this historical sketch is devoted to savings institutions and trust companies. 
Then follow the revised statutes relating to banks, banking and trust com- 
panies, and others that receive money on deposit, accompanied with explana- 
tions, and a setting forth of the cases that bear on the interpretation of the 
statutes. The author also includes the laws relating to safe deposit com- 
panies, building, mutual loan and accumulating fund associations, the statutes 
and constitutional provisions that relate to corporations so far as they apply 
especially to banks, while the latter portion of the work is devoted to the 
National bank act and its judicial interpretation, the duties of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and other matters of a cognate nature. We are sure that 
the work will prove useful to bankers, and it ought to find its way speedily 
into every bank in the State. 
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COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY.—A careful reading of the law relating 
to the office of the Comptroller of the Currency has disappointed more than 
one aspirant. The position is now held by Mr. Cannon of Minnesota, and, 
if Mr. Cleveland’s words mean anything, Mr. Cannon will continue to hold 
office until May 1889. Chapter 1 Section 2, of the National bank act reads: 
‘‘The Comptroller of the Currency shall be appointed by the President, on 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and shall hold his office for the term of five 
years, unless sooner removed by the President upon reasons to be communi- 
cated by him to the Senate, and he shall be entitled to a salary of $5,000 a 
year.” The act creating the office of Director of the Mint is worded in the 
same manner. It was the intention of the framers of the act: to remove 
these offices as far from politics as possible, and it is believed that the pres- 
ent incumbents of the offices will be allowed to fill out their terms. 


Boston.—The Emigrant Savings Bank, after closing up its affairs and pay- 
ing 99% per cent. on deposits, has about $200,000 in the names of some 
500 depositors who have never appeared to claim their money. The officers 
are desirous of turning this money over to the State Treasurer in the same 
manner as such balances are turned over in the case of banks: whose affairs 
are wound up by receivers. Css 

The Massachusetts National Bank, which has recently removed to No. 95 
Milk Street, is the favorite financial agency of the Chinese in Boston and 
its vicinity, whose business is much more than would be suspected from their 
numbers and humble nature of their calling. The Massachusetts Bank draws 
upon and makes telegraphic transfers on Hong Kong, China, the Hawaiian 
Islands, the City of Mexico and various points in California and Arizona. 4 

An important decision was rendered by Judge Colt in the United States 
Circuit Court in the suits against the stockholders of the defunct Pacific Na- 
tional Bank. Judge Colt decides that the stockholders must pay the second 
assessment of 100 per cent. on their stock levied by Comptroller Knox some 
time since. The net loss to the stockholders of the bank by this decision will 
reach nearly $2,000,000. 


VERMONT.—A sensation has been created at St. Albans, Vt., by the attach- 
ment and sequestration of the real estate of Edward A. Sowles, Albert Sowles, 
Bennett C. Hall, George W. Foster, of St: Albans, and of Oscar A. Burton, of 
Burlington, officers and directors of the defunct First National Bank, of St. 
Albans, by United States Marshal Henry, on a suit in equity brought by 
Receiver Roberts for the sum of $200,000. The defendants are charged in 
the bill with mismanagement in the affairs of the bank, with making falsi- 
fied returns to deceive the National Bank Examiner, and with violation of 
the National Banking laws in several other particulars. Receiver Roberts 
recites in his bill in equity that the bank has sustained losses by the mis- 
management of the officers and directors exceeding $200,000. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY has recently been designated by the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York as a legal depository for funds 
coming under the control of that tribunal. In making the appointment the 
Supreme Court Judges say, in very complimentary terms, ‘‘that the said 
Trust Company by the investment of its capital, by the excellent manage- 
ment which prevails in the various departments of the company, and by the 
conservatism which characterizes all its acts, is entitled to be, and should be, 
made by this court a deposit bank within the meaning and under the pro- 
vision of Rule 68 of the General Rules of Practice.” 
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THE TRADE DOLLAR.—Superintendent Snowden, of the United States Mint 
in Philadelphia, states that he has received over 50,000 trade dollars since 
_March 4, and that letters from holders of the coin in various parts of the 
country are pouring in upon him. This is believed to show that the people 
have lost all hope of securing legislation on the subject from Congress, and 
that they have determined to make the best of the reduction and sell the 
coins. The price of standard silver at present is 96 cents an ounce, and 
at that rate the trade dollars are worth 84 cents. This is the price paid for 
them at the mint. A prominent Third Street banking house sent 10,000 of 
the coins to the mint yesterday and informed Colonel Snowden that they had 
several thousand more in their vaults. A New York banking house is said to 
have $60,000 of these coins stored away. They will probably be sent to the 
mint to be melted. 


CASHING MONEY ORDERS.—A new system, it is expected, is soon to be in- 
augurated by co-operation of the Post Office Department, in Boston, and the 
National banks, whereby a great saving of time and labor is certain to result. 
The plan is to have the National banks, which, under the present system, have 
to present at the money-order department at the post office, for redemption, all 
money orders amd postal notes received by them, present the same to the 
Clearing-house and have them cashed. The Clearing-house itself, however, 
will not be the responsible agency, but will act for the Boston National 
Bank, which will be the redeeming institution. Thus, instead of the differ- 
ent banks sending messengers to the money-order department with the paper 
received in the course of the day’s transactions, they will send them to the 
Clearing-house. ‘The Boston National Bank will then draw a check on the 
money-order department for the whole amount, and the confusion attendant 
upon so many bank messengers waiting to have their paper cashed will be 
avoided. Inspector Metcalf of the Post Office Department has come on to 
Boston from Washington to further the interest of this plan ; and it is reason- 
ably certain that it will soon be consummated. The system is now working 
in many Western cities, and is giving entire satisfaction. The saving of time 
to both the public, the banks and the money-order department will be very ap- 
parent under the new system. 


REGULATION OF CONTRACTS FOR TRADING IN StTocks.—Senator Vedder's 
bill has been reported favorably by the Judiciary Committee of the New 
York Legislature, though it probably will not become a law. It provides 
that it shall be the duty of every person, partnership and corporation making 
any contract for the sale of any shares of -the capital stock of any corpora- 
tion, or of any property, delivery whereof is to be made by delivery of writ- 
ten or printed, or partly written and partly printed, certificates, receipts, ac- 
ceptances, or other evidences of title to or liability for, the delivery of the 
property therein specified, made or issued by the person, partnership, or cor- 
poration having the custody, possession or control of such property, to deliver 
at the time, or during the day of the making of such contract, such certifi- 
cates of shares, etc., or other evidences of title to or liability for the délivery 
of the property therein specified, or furnish the buyer with the serial num- 
bers and dates of such certificates of shares, receipts, acceptances, or other 
evidences of title to or liability for the delivery of the property therein speci- 
fied, respecting which such contract of sale is made, and which are to be 
delivered in fulfillment of such contract. If no time is specified in such 
contract for the delivery of the thing sold, the time for making such delivery, 
or for furnishing the serial numbers and dates, is to be at the time, or 
during the day of the making of the contract; provided that, if by the terms 
of any written or printed, or partly written and partly printed, contract of 
sale, delivery of the things sold, and respecting which such contract is made, 
is fixed for some future time, the time for making delivery of the same, or 
furnishing the buyer with the numbers and dates as aforesaid, shall be at 
the maturity of the contract, but not later. Neither party to any contract of 
sale falling within the provisions of this Act is to have power to waive any 
of its provisions. 
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A New YORK BANK FORGER ARRESTED IN MIssouRI.—Egbert M. Carver, 
President of the De Soto City Bank, was arrested on the 11th of March on a 
requisition from the Governor of New York. Carver is wanted in Cooperstown, 
N. Y., for a series of forgeries committed in Otsego County in 1878. He was 
at that time cashier of the First National Bank of Oneonta, N. Y. Banks at 
Walton and Umadilla were also victimized to the amount of $30,000. After 
Carver’s flight he was heard of at Hicksville, Ohio, where he started a bank ; 
but just as the authorities were about to take him into custody he disap- 
peared. He next opened a bank in Garratt, Ind., but before the institution 
was fairly on its feet he disappeared. He then went to Cincinnati and married 
and went to St. Louis. From there he came to De Soto and started the City 
Bank ; capital, $10,000. The De Soto people, among whom he was very 
popular, tried all legal means to get him away from the Sheriff, and then threat- 
ened to forcibly take him away. A large delegation followed him on the train 
to St. Louis, many of them being depositors. It is not known what the con- 
dition of the bank is, but the people believe that it is solvent. The party 
left St. Louis the same evening for the East. The bank will go into a re- 
ceiver's hands. 


VAsT OIL SPECULATIONS,—Statistics have been published showing the re- 
markable growth of speculative oil trade during the past few years. During 
1884 transactions on the Oil City, Bradford, Pittsburg, and New York Ex- 
changes alone aggregated -11,304,879,000 barrels, which, at the average price 
of oil for the year, represented a value of $9,496,098,360. The production 
of oil in 1884, possible to be put into certificates that could be dealt in on 
exchanges, amounted to 20,400,219 barrels. The average daily runs for the 
year were 68,000 barrels, and the average daily transactions on the exchanges 
37,682,930 barrels, so that the daily production of oil was turned over 554 
times in the five hours which exchanges are open daily. From this it appears 
that the average hourly transactions were 7,536,586 barrels. The average 
transactions per minute were 125,726 barrels, and per second, 2,095 barrels. 
The transactions daily exceed the number of certificates by 19,682,930 bar- 
rels.) The brokerage on these transactions and the carrying charges amounted 
to about $16,000,000. The daily production of the oil region was sold once 
every thirty-two seconds of the time the exchanges were open in 1884. 


EXTRADITION TREATY—GREAT BRITAIN.—The draft of the proposed ex- 
tradition treaty between Great Britain and the United States, which was 
submitted for the approval of the: Canadian Government a short time ago, 
is likely to fully meet the requirements for the handing over of criminals be- 
tween Canada and the United States. The new treaty, in its list of extradit- 
able offences, includes murder, embracing assassination, parricide, infanticide, 
and poisoning or attempting to murder; manslaughter ; counterfeiting or alter- 
ing money or issuing counterfeit or altered money ; forgery, counterfeiting or 
altering or issuing forged, counterfeit, or altered money, embezzlement or 
larcexfy ; obtaining money or goods under false pretences ; crimes by bankrupts 
against bankruptcy laws ; fraud by bailee, banker, agent, factor, or director or 
member or public officer of any company made criminal by any law for the 
time being in force; rape; abduction, child stealing; burglary or house 
breaking; arson; robbery with violence, including intimidation; threats by 
letter or otherwise with intent to extort; piracy by law of nations; sinking 
or destroying a vessel at sea or attempting or conspiring to do so; assaults 
on board a ship on the high seas with intent to destroy or do grievous 
bodily harm; revolt or conspiracy to revolt by two or more persons on board 
a ship on the high seas against the authority of ‘the master. It is the de- 
sire of the Dominion Government to have the application and scope of the 
new treaty extended to its utmost limit, that every inducement the present 
treaty holds out to commit crime by people of both the United States and 
Canada may as far as possible be removed. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from March No. page 708.) 


State. Place and Capita. Bank or Banker. 
ARK.... Little Rock.... German National Bank.. 
$ 200,000 John G. Fletcher, Pr. 
First National Bank 
J. H. Braly, Pr. 
Aberdeen National Bank. 
$50,coo John T. McChesney, /r. 
w  .. Watertown.... Sioux Valley, L. & T. Co. 
$ 15,000 Frank S. Waters, Pr. 
FLA.... Jacksonville.... N. B. of State of Fla 
_ $100,000 Daniel G. Ambler, /”. 
St i First National Bank 
Wm. R. Haight, Pr. 
, wi i William Oberhauser 
o «ws Kessler, Ross & Co 
IND..... Kokomo....... Russell, Dolman & Co.... 
Iowa... Oli B’k of Olin (E.E. Snyder.) 
. “esa First National Bank 


Chas. E. Brown, Pr. 


KANSAS. i Campbell Bros 
e First National Bank 
Thos. G. Ayres, Pr. 
. Citizens’ Bank 


Wm. J. Bell, Pr. 


First National Bank 
$ 50,000 W. H. Burke, Pr. 
. Wellsville Wellsville Bank 
John Dean, Pr. 
. Yates Center... Yates Center Bank 
Boyle National Bank 
Robert P. Jacobs, Pr, 


First National Bank 
$ 50 Sam‘l V. Irwin, Pr. 
. Battle C reek... . Nat’l B’k of Battle Creek. 
$15 V. P. Collier, Pr. 
. Grand ans. Kent Co. Savings Bank.. 
$ 50,000 Jos. Heald, Pr 
. Mt Pleasant.... Commercial Bank 
A. W. Wright, Pr 
. Traverse City.. First National Bank 
$ 50,000 John C. Lewis, Pr. 
Kansas City.... Lombard Bros. B’king Co. 
National Bank of Paris.. 
David H. Moss, Pr. 
ons Sa Banking Co 
Geo. Hocknell, Pr. 
“ee of Chester 
C. E. White, Pr. 
Sante Fe National Bank.. 
L. B. Prince, Pr. 
. Gloverville..... Fulton Co. National B’k.. 
§ hee oco John McNab, ?*. 
. Kingston....... E. B. Newkirk 


Benj. F. Bancroft, Pr. 


. Steubenville... nn Nat’l Bank.. 
$ 125,000 L. Brownlee, Pr. 
Tiffin rte Bank 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Imp. & Traders’ National Bank, 
Creed T. Walker, Cas. 
First National Bank, 
. Blasingame, Cas. 
Continental National Bank, 


I, F. West, Cas. 
Imp. & Traders’ National Bank, 
John N,. C. Stockton, Cas. 
National Park Bank, 
Chas. Hoss, Cas. 
Chase National Bank. 


First National Bank. 
National City Bank, 
Kountze Bros. 
H, L. Emmert, Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 
First — Bank 
Thos. Scurr, Jr., 
American Exch, , Bank, 
A. L. McWhirk, Cas. 
Bank of North America. 
W. F. Earls, Cas. 
Gilman, Son & Co. 
E, E. Gaddis, Cas. 
( Dickserson & Opdyke.) 
United States National Bank. 
John W. Proctor, Cas 
Chemical National Bank. 
H. M. Dearing, Cas. 
Central National Bank. 
Scott Field, Cas. 
N inth National Bank. 


Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
J. A. Harris, Cas. 


National Park Bank. 
John S. Conyers, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
H. K. Adams, Cas. 
United States National Bank. 
O. H. Brainerd, Cas. 


W. V. Hayt, Cas. 


Fourth National Bank. 
W. D. West, Cas. 


Ninth National Bank. 
M. L. Sheldon, Cas. 
Bank of America. 
Chas. Gallagher, Cas. 
American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 


. J. W. Chamberlin, Cas. 
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State. Placeand Capital, Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
OREGON Island City..... af seen 
$ 50,000 Chas. Goodnough, Actg.. D. W. Lichtenthaler, Cas. 
TeEXx.... Sulphur Springs Dabbs Bros.............. Hanover National Bank. 
u . Wichita Falls.. Exchange Bank.......... Kountze Bros. 
$ 50,000 J. N. Israel, Fr.......... G. A. Archibald, Cas. 
yp Serre Rutland....... Merchants’ Nat’l Bank.... First National Bank. 
$ 100,000 John N. Baxter, Pr...... C. W. Mussey, Cas. 
Wis. ... Bloomer....... Commercial Bank........ John D. Devor, Cas. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 713.) 


ARK.... Little Rock....German Bank; now German National Bank. 
Cab... so OEE... cca Riverside Bank (Dyers Bros.); now Riverside Bkg. Co. 
Dak.... Aberdeen...... Brown County Bank; now Aberdeen National Bank. 
« .. Grand Forks... Stone & Ferris ; closed. 
u a. See Bank of Howard ; now Kendal Banking Co. 
FLA.... Jacksonville.... Ambler, Marvin & Stockton; now N. B. of the State of Fla, 
eee Preston, Kean & Co.; now S. A. Kean & Co. 
" . Jerseyville..... Carlin & Bagley ; now M. E. Bagley. 
" , eee First National Bank ;- succeeded by Kessler, Ross & Co. 
InD .... Alexandria..... Alexandria Banking Co.; closed. 
@ 4n Mas 060 First National Bank; succeeded by Russell, Dolman & Co. 
Iowa... Dyersville...... Farmers & Traders’ Bank (Utt Bros.); now John B. Utt & 
Co., proprietors. 
© su Meccensecs Osceola County Bank; now First National Bank, 
u . Winfield....... B’k of Winfield (Penn, Clark & Co.) ; discontinued business. 
ins: Eietaeedes E, E. Hart & Co.; now Campbell Bros. 
w  .. Coffeyville..... T. G. Ayres & Co.; succeeded by First National Bank. 
»  .. Hillsboro...... Farmers’ Bank (Isaac Good) ; discontinued business. 
a . Osborne....... Osborne County Bank; now First National Bank. 
ee Danville....... Central National Bank ; now Boyle National Bank. 
Dcocwd Lafayette...... M. P. Young & Co.; discontinued business. 
ae National Exchanye Bank; succeeded by First Nat’] Bank. 
w .. Battle Creek... First National B’k ; succeeded by Nat’! B’k of Battle Creek. 
w ., Mt. Pleasant... Brown, Harris & Co.; now Commercial Bank. 
Miss.... Winona....... Witty Bros. & Campbell; discontinued business. 
er SE ae First National Bank; now National Bank of Paris. 
NEB.... Bradshaw...... Jas. A. Brown & Co.; not succeeded by Dorsey Bros., as 
was reported. 
n » Coates... sc James Dinsmore; sold out to Bank of Chester. 
NEv.... Eureka....... . Paxton & Co.; now Eureka Co. Bank, 
N. Y.... Albany........ Union National Bank ; charter expired; no successor. 
eee Aa ence N. M, Allen; now N. M. Allen & Son. 
w  ., Gloversville.... National Fulton Co. Bank; now Fulton Co. Nat'l Bank. 
CS . gc tibesicnss< National Bank of Salem; now First National Bank. 
w .. Schoharie...... Schoharie Co. National Bank; suspended March 20, . 
ey M. C. Rockwell & Co.; assigned March 9. 
ae T. O. Grannis & Co.; suspended March 25. 
OHIO... Columbus ..... People’s Deposit Bank (J. H. Anderson & Co.); closing out 
business. 
" . Steubenville.... Jefferson National Bank; now Steubenville Nat’! Bank. 
u Peis sscene . National Exchange Bank; now Tiffin National Bank. 
PENN... Johnstown..... Cambria Co. Bank; closed March 19. 
" . Philadelphia... Grant & Aull; now J. R. Grant & Co. 
TEx.... Galveston...... Island City Savings Bank; reorganized March 20. 
0 National Bank of Rutland; now Merchants’ Nat’! Bank. 
Va. .... Woodstock .... Shenandoah County Bank; suspended March 20. 
Wis.... Bloomer...... C. D. Tillinghast ; succeeded by Commercial Bank, 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from March No., page 712.) 


N, Y. City.—Oriental Bank 


u” 


. Exchange National Bank, 
Little Rock. 1 J. H. McCarthy, V. Pr. : 

. German National Bank, C. J. Lincoln, V. Pr 
E. 7. Reaves, Asst Cas.. 


. Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, Norwich. Chas. H. Phelps, A. C... 


. Gr. Forks N. B., Grand Forks.. F. T. Walker, V. Pr 
. First Nat’l Bank, Huron R, 


. First Nat’l B’k, Miles City 
. First National Bank, Blair 


Bank and place. Elected. 

{ Clinton W. Starkey, Pr.. 
) Nelson G. Ayers, Cas.. 

4 Thos. C. Pollock, Pr.. 

1 W. J. Gardner, Cas.. 


j Chas. F, Penzel, Pi 


" St. Nicholas Bank...... 


Little Rock. 


W. Holmes, Cas 
Exchange Bank, Macon 
First Nat’] Bank, Macomb 


. Monmouth N. B., Mcnmouth.. 
. First National Bank, Sterling.. T. S. McKinney, 4. rome 


. First Nat*l B’k, Crawfordsville. J. S. Brown, V. Pr 
.. People’s Savgs. B’k, Evansville. Jesse W. Walker, 77.... 
. Indiana Nat’! B’k, Indianapolis. Edw. B. Porter, Cas 


A... Creston Nat’l B’k, Creston..... 
.. Merchants’ N. B., Des Moines.. Thos. Mitchell, V. Pr... 
.. First Nat’l] Bank, Fort Dodge.. C. G. Blanden, Cas 
, Citizens’ N. B., Winterset 


... First Nat’] Bank, Beloit 
. National Bank of J. W. Robeson, V. Pr... 
El Dorado, } E. K. Morris, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
( Reuben Harpham, /?r.... 

. First Nat’] Bank, Wellington.. J. D. Share, V. Pr 
) R. L. Beattie, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
. First Nat’l B’k, Westmoreland. J. F. O’Daniel, V. Pr.... 


W. J. Cornell, Cas 


Marion National B’k, Lebanon. J. M. Knott, Cas 


.. Louisville Bkg. Co. Louisville. John H. Leathers, Cas... 
. State Nat’l Bank, Maysville.... 
Citizens’ Bank, New Orleans... H. A. LeSassier, V. Pr.. 
. Casco Nat’l B’k, Portland 
. Metacomet N. B., Fall River... Walter C. Durfee, Pr.... 
. Grafton Nat’l Bank, Grafton... J. D. Wheeler, V. Pr.... 
.. Naumkeag N. B., Salem 
. Charlevoix Sav. B., Charlevoix. F. A. Smith, Cas 
.. First Nat’] Bank, Owosso 
. First Nat’] B’k, Vicksburg 


Wm. T. Small, Cas 


Jos. H. Towne, Pr 


Saxton N. B., St. Joseph R. W. Hocker, Cas 


F, H. Claridge, Cas 
. First Nat’l B’k, David City . G. Ross, Ass’¢ Cas.. 


. First National Bank, 


. Dover Nat’l Bank, Dover 


Slee 
. Strafford Nat’l B’k, Dover 


... First Nat’] Bank, Hightstown.. Collin B. Meirs, Pr...... 
. National Commercial Bank, . Robert C. Pruyn, 4. Pr. 


Albany. | Nathan B. Perry, 2d V. P. 


. People’s National B’k, Malone. F. D. Kilburn, V. Pr.. 
. First National Bank, Olean.. 


» Be Oe Dusenbury, . Pr.. 
H. P. Bigelow, V. Pr.. 


* Deceased, 


National B’k of Waterville 


R. E. Boyer, Act’g. Cas. 


W. C. Ingram, V. Pr.... 


Ww, me. Con, Jt, 0... 


A. D. Whipple, Cas..... 
ie ee SE. BR iccccoes 


In place of 
Wash’gton A. Hall* 
. Clinton W. Starkey, 
. Arthur B. Graves, 

. Thos, C. Pollock. 


. W. P. Homan. 


J. W. Smith. 
Geo. B. Turpin. 


S. Binford. 
F, Lukenheimer. 
Wm. E. Coffin. 


A. V. Scott. 


J. D. Scott. 
L. F. Smith. 


A. Campbell. 
F. B. Ewing. 
J. D. Rearick. 
G. W. Baird. 
R, Harpham., 


J. E. Sutcliffe. 
Will H. Cox. 
Gilbert H. Green. 
W. A. Winship.* 
Wm. Lindsey. 


G. S. Thomas. 
C, E. Hershey. 


Lee Richardson. 
J. W. McAllister. 


. H. F. Batchelor. 
W. B. Millard. 


N.S. Rue. 
Daniel Manning. 


N. S. Butler. 
. D. Conger. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
PENN... First Nat’l B’k, Bloomsburg... Mary Tustin, V.Pr...... sae imino 
w .. First Nat’] Bank, Norristown... Geo. R. Kite, dsst¢ Cas... —_.... se 
TEXx.... Belton Nat’! Bank, Belton..... A. J. Harris, V.Pr...... = nweueeee 
w ,. Concho Nat’! B’k, San Angelo.. W. Childress, V. Pr..... P. C. Lee 
w .. Texas Nat’l B’k, San Antonio., Arch. A. Alexander, 4.C. —s_ .. a we ee 
VT..... Merchants’ N. B., Rutland..... ; Tell OS ee eee 
Was. T. First National Bank, Colfax... Chas, F. Adams, Cas.... H. Bellinger. 
Wis.... Manufacturers’ Nat’ B’k, yeemsy Fhowstt, St.,.4.C. jj«= ceseceses 
Appleton, ) R. Richard, Ass’¢ Cas.... = se wceces 
n ,, Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Beloit.... E. P. Salmon, /”..... ... J. G. Winslow.* 
e .« Citisens’ Nat'l D’k, Darlington. E. C. King, Vi Prccccce — eecccces 
Wyo... First National Bank, Buffalo... J. M. Lobban, Vv. /..... —.e eenne 
CANADA Dominion Bank, Uxbridge..... Robert Ross, Mgr....... W. W. Nation. 
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3310 
3311 
3312 
3313 
3314 
3315 
3316 
3317 
3318 
3319 
3320 
3321 
3322 
3323 
3324 
3325 
3326 


3327 








(Coxtinued from March No., page 714.) 


Name and Place. 
First National Bank............ 
Salem, N. Y. 
Steubenville National Bank..... 
Steubenville, OHIO, 
Merchants’ National Bank...... 
Rutland, VT. 
Fulton County National Bank... 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
First National Bank............ 
Island City, OREGON. 
National Bank of Battle Creek.. 
Battle Creek, MICH. 
Tiffin National Bank........... 
Tiffin, OHIO. 
First National Bank............ 
Albion, MICH. 


President, Cashier. 


Benj. F, Bancroft, 


Mark L. Sheldon, 


R. L. Brownlee, 


Chas. Gallagher, 


John N. Baxter, 


C. W. Mussey, 


John McNab, 


W. D. West, 


Chas, Goodnough, Ac?’zg, 


D. W. Lichtenthaler, 


V. P. Collier, 


Scott Field, 


John D. Lewis, 


J. W. Chamberlin, 


Sam’! V. Irwin, 


H. M. Dearing, 


Boyle National Bank..... Ceuwes Robert P, Jacobs, 


Danville, Ky, 


German National Bank......... 
Little Rock, ARK. 

First National Bank............ 
Osborne, KAN. 

First National Bank............ 
Sibley, OHIO. 

First National Bank............ 
Fresno, CAL. 

National Bank of Paris......... 
Paris, Mo. 

First National Bank............ 
Earlville, ILL. 

First National Bank............ 
Coffeyville, KAN, 

First National Bank............ 
Traverse City, MICH. 

Aberdeen National Bank........ 


Aberdeen, DAK. 


Nat’] Bank of State of Florida.. 
Jacksonville, FLA. 


* Deceased, 


John W., Proctor, 


John G., Fletcher, 


Creed T. Walker, 


W. H. Burke, 


W. F. Earls, 


Chas. E, Brown, 


H. L. Emmert, 


J. H. Braly, 


L. A. Blasingame, 


David H. Moss, 


John S. Conyers, 


Wm. R. Haight, 


Chas. Hoss, 


Thos, G, Ayres, 


Thos. Scurr, Jr., 


John C, Lewis, 


. A. Hammond, 


John T, McChesney, 
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Daniel G. Ambler, 


John N, C. Stockton, 
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| Nassau Bank,.....ccccce iodinnesends 


' Oriental Bank 
' Importers & Traders’ Nat'l Bank... oe 





Banks. 





Capital, 


Surplus. 
Nat'l B’ks | 
Mar. 10, ’8s.| 





Bank of New York Nat’l Bkg. Ass’n. 
Manhattan Company...........++-+| 
Merchants’ National  elelalaate 
Mechanics’ National Bank.......... 
Union National Bank............... 
EO 
Phenix National Bank.. 
National City Bank. . ............. 
Tradesmen’s National Bank......... 
Fulton National Bank 
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Merchants’ Sethense Nat’! Bank... 
Gallatin National Bank,............ 
Nat’! Butchers & Drovers’ Bank.... 
Mechanics & Traders’ Bank. 
0 ea 
Leather Manufacturers’ Nat’! Bank.. 
Seventh Ward National Bank....... 
Bank of the State of New York.. ... 
American Exchange Nat’! Bank..... 
National Bank of Commerce......-«- 
National Broadway Bank..... ccvces 
Mercantile Nationa! Bank..... seman 
Pacific Bank....... uae 
National Bank of the Republic. . re 
Chatham National Bank............ 
PU @ Minecccdes scceccess pease 
Bank of North America...... ...... 


Irving National Bank............... 
National Citizens’ Bank..........+. , 


National Shoe & Leather Bank...... 
Corn Exchange Bank.........0+e0e 
Continental National Bank.......... 


National Park Bank................ 
North River Bank 
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Central National Bank 
Second National Bank.............. 
Ninth National Bank...........ee0- 
First PD PL... .cccecdeoeecete 
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New York National Exchange wane 
Bowery National Bank........... 

New Som County National Bank... 
German-American Bank............ 
Chase National Bank..........cccee 
Fifth Avenue Bank........ pnuaee wi 
German Exchange Bank............ 
Germania Bank. 
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*Murray Hill Bank............. Roe. 
*Sixth National Bank............... 
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*Mount Morris Bank...... 


*Madison Square Bank 
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*Produce Exchange Bank 
*Home Bank 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. [ April, 


NOTES ON THE. MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of March opened with a week of perfect weather, the inaugu- 
ration of a conservative administration, and the prospects of improved busi- 
ness. The weather has since repented that one exceptional week of a winter, 
which will stand out as the worst of the four seasons for trade in the worst 
year since 1876-7, if not since 1857. March goes out like a lion, in snow 
and frost, after the coldest month known in half a century. To expect an 
improvement in business under the bad influences of such unseasonable weather 
would be most unreasonable. Yet the absence of improvement has caused the 
delay that has made the heart of business men sick, and many a concern has 
been compelled to suspend, which might have pulled through with a _ usual 
March trade. This accounts for the increased number of monthly failures, and, 
in a great degree, for the low prices that have ruled in railroad stocks and 
in other speculative articles. The weather has reduced the earnings of the 
railroads, and with reduced traffic has come the disruption of railroad pools 
that had outlived a hard winter and until spring should give them more to 
do. With spring, however, came no relief, and the last of the great railroad 
pools was broken, namely, the Trans-Continental, which embraced all the Pacific 
roads and the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. This was the signal for a renewed 
break in the stock market, these stocks going off heavily in consequence of selling 
by insiders on the foreknowledge of the disruption, followed by almost a panic. 
The north-western stocks of the Granger list, led by St. Paul, followed the 
Pacifics by heavy selling inside, on the foreknowledge that the latter road 
would reduce its dividend two per cent. and announce what it had long 
denied, namely, a floating debt of over $3,500,000. 

The continued war of extermination by the West Shore and the prospect of a 
receiver for the Nickel Plate Road, which was fulfilled before the end of the 
month, together with the above conditions, brought the Vanderbilt stocks all under 
the ban of Wall Street, and they suffered more than the Granger shares. The 
Gould stocks were in the black list of the Stock Exchange during the month, 
on account of the serious aspect of the strike on the Missouri Pacific and 
-ne fear of an attack by the strikers on the Gould properties generally, in- 
cluding another strike in Western Union. But Gould, who always knows 
how to stop before he gets tothe end of his rope, gracefully yielded when a 
drap in his stocks was threatened unless he did, and the restoration of 
old rates of wages helped to restore confidence in the stock market. Some 
strong men and cliques became heavily loaded, however, in their efforts to 
stay the general decline and protect their pooled stocks. As Gould got out 
before his followers did, and ran away on a cruise to the West Indies, and 
Vanderbilt did not support his stocks, their followers, led by Field in Western 
Union, Manhattan and New York Central, by White in Lackawanna and 
North-West, and Morgan in some of the Pacifics, had a hard and very 
difficult task to sustain prices. Still they are holding on with the grip of the 
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drowning man, waiting for Gould and Vanderbilt to come to their rescue, 
or for the public to take them off their hands. 

Whether the effect of a war between England and Russia, which many de- 
sire, would be to ‘‘ boom” prices in this country is not certain. The chances 
are it would, because the general belief is that, if declared, we would prob- 
ably see speculation set in under a craze to buy something, no matter what, 
because it was cheap and was going to be higher. This would not be con- 
fined to railroad stocks, but would extend to the whole speculative list, unless 
cotton be excepted. But wheat, then corn, and then provisions would most 
likely be affected first, and in the above order, in the produce markets. 

In manufactured goods it would first affect all war material, commencing 
with the manufacturers of arms, ordnance, war vessels, &c., from which it 
would soon extend to the raw material, iron, from which it would commu- 
nicate to the whole iron industry and then to al! other industrial pursuits. 
The railroads would begin to buy or contract for rails and other sup- 
plies and merchants would buy or order larger stocks of goods ahead in 
anticipation of higher prices. This would give the coal trade a much 
needed lift and bring up the earnings of the coal roads. This in- 
creased mercantile activity, together with the industrial improvement, would 
double up the earnings of railroads dependent upon them, while the trunk 
lines and grain roads would be busy bringing forward grain and produce 
for increased exports, or in anticipation thereof, based upon actual demand 
for war supplies of food, or scarcity and higher prices in Europe in conse- 
quence of the certain blockade of the Russian, and possibly Indian, grain 
export ports. There can be nothing more certain than this if we have a 
war. That war is inevitable sooner or later between England and Russia, 
and that England believes the sooner it comes the better, is reasonably cer- 
tain. Hence the anticipations of better business soon, based thereon, are 
more than likely to be realized. The drawbacks possible would be exports 
of our gold in payment of our securities sent home from Europe, on which 
realizations might be made by the nations engaged in war in order to take 
the loans necessary by their own governments to carry them on. But other 
European nations would be moré likely to buy American and sell Eng- 
lish and Russian securities, which would offset this outflow of gold. 
Besides, increased exports would make the balance of trade still more in 
our favor, which would have to be liquidated either by increased im- 
ports, or securities returned, or imports of gold. On the whole, therefore, 
such a war would be a great benefit to this country in almost all branches 
of trade excepting the cotton, and it, no doubt, would be benefited in the 
general improvement after a temporary depression. 

On the other hand, should the war be averted times will improve, but 
slowly, and perhaps imperceptibly, until next autumn, excepting that we must 
now get the benefit of the weather-delayed spring trade that should have begun 
a month ago. These remarks apply almost equally to the stock and prod- 
uce markets and yo manufactured goods, and there is very little of special 
interest to note of any particular branch of trade, finance or industry. 

The agricultural situation, however, is now a new factor in the portion of 
the produce markets which are already in part weather markets all of which 
will soon become such. 
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The wheat market was advanced quite sharply the latter part of the month 
in consequence of the damage done to our winter crop by the thawing weather 
early in the month and the freezing weather since, which is estimated to have 
added ten per cent. more to the probable shortage in our next winter wheat 
crop, making with the previous twenty-five per cent. decreased acreage, 
thirty-five per cent. prospective loss compared with last crop. Yet the spring 
crop may, in a measure, offset this shortage, as the prospect of war be- 
tween our two chief wheat exporting competitors, Russia and India, would, 
no doubt, stimulate an increased sowing of spring wheat. This is the only 
crop yet influenced by weather. But this advance of about 4 cts. per bushel 
has nearly all been lost since on the more peaceful attitude ostensibly, of 
Russia. The pool in cotton is still holding on to part of their load, though 
they have dropped a part to relieve themselves. There is another pool in 
coffee, based on the belief of a short crop in Brazil coffees. Otherwise the 
produce markets are nearly, if not quite all, based on their merits and not 
cliqued or pooled. Wall Street is the only manipulated market, excepting the 
cotton and coffee, and these are not in any dangerous position, as the par- 
ties are able to hold. The whole business outlook is therefore encouraging 
war or no war, despite the gloomy forebodings based upon the disappoint- 
ing trade of the past month. 


Since the above was written the prospects of peace between England and 
Russia are regarded as almost certain and our markets have nearly all re- 
lapsed into their former stagnation, accompanied by a gradual decline in both 
the stock and produce markets. The decline in railway shares for the 
month ranges from one to five per cent., the latter for New York Central, 
while Lackawanna is the only active stock on the list that is higher, and 
that only because the clique had willed it so and “‘pegged” it up. Rail- 
road or any other bonds that are gilt-edged are in demand, and the seller 
has the advantage, but all others (and their name is legion) are going beg- 
ging at a decline. Since the. Receiver was appointed for the Nickel Plate 
Road its first mortgage bonds have been active on sharp pressure to sell. The 
same has been true of Erie seconds and its preferred stock, while West 
Shore firsts have also gone down on the plan of reorganization proposed, by 
which their holders shall take first preferred stock in the new company on 
a basis nearly equal to par. These changes noted all occurred just at the 
close of the month. On the first of the present month the restoration of 
east-bound passenger rates from Cincinnati to New York was announced, 
and rates were advanced from $7 to $16 in one day. That is they were 
so ordered, in case all other lines not in the trunk line pool should con- 
form to this schedule. As this is about as likely as water is to run up 
hill, little change in the situation can be looked for, until there is a sufh- 
cient increase in business to change the present grade, up which our railroads. 
are all compelled to run. 

The crisis in France, over the war in China, which occurred on the first 
of April, while depressing French rentes more severely than the prospective 
Anglo-Russian war did English consols, it had little effect on any of our 
markets, excepting, perhaps, that for teas. Indeed, both stocks and produce 
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went down in face of the French rentes’ decline on the advance in English 
consols. War between China and France could scarcely do this country any 
good, while one between England and Russia would help the United States 
in all ways, excepting our cotton industries. There is, therefore, little else 
than foreign war and peace prospects to affect our markets at the beginning 
of the present month, as was the case during the last month. Those who 
believe in the peaceful assurances of Russia, however, should remember that 
equally strong ones were made during March, only to be followed by more 
active war preparations. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
March 7... $ 302,384,400 .$ 103,789,700. $32,027,000 . $ 353,726,400 . $11,086,500 . $47,385,100 
“ 14... 303,821,800 . 103,715,700 . 32,294,400 . 355,670,200 » 10,931,100 * 47,092,550 
€ 21... 301,371,400 . 104,626,200 . 31,870,700 . 354,294,200 . 10,977,600 § 47,9239350 
“ 28... 300,981,200 . 104,752,800 . 32,029,900 . 353,443:900 . 10,899,700 . 48,421,725 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
i aaa $ 141,427,700 +++ $8,025,700 .... $4,807,500 ...- $95,228,700 .... $ 22,788,700 
March 7.....+2 141,515)200 .... 8,063,900 .... 5,171}100 «eee 95,275,800 .... 22,549,300 

ie | eee 142,669,900 .se+ 8,199,100 .... 4,831,200 «++ 98,012,400 .... 22,513,200 

6 2I.seceee 142,756,200 «242 8,324,500 ++++ 4,989,400 .... 98,633,100 .... 22,432,900 

6 28...0008 142,077,200 «e+e 8,408,400 «eee 5,510,000 oeee 979542,6000 oe++ 22,537,400 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1885, Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation, 
March 7.....+++ $73,389,609 coos $26,412,336 ooee $73,224,273 wees = 75697,789 
6 Abescccces 7453555491 coos 26,449,413 ccee =: 43 3545483 cece 7,023,223 
2I..ese0ee 74,282,240 soee 25,634,008 sees —- 73,587,796 ocee 7,683,725 
© Biccccore F4247% S77 wees 25,038,585 seen 72,953,918 cece 7,067,620 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: ; 


QUOTATIONS : March, 2, March 9. March 16. March23. March 30. 
ee 44@s5% «> 44@5% -- 44@5% .. 44@s\% «.- 44@s4% 
I cine cpemee 1 @1% o t @Y - 1 @% . rt @% ..1t @Y 


Treasury balances, coin. $ 146,059,523 . $145,544,021 . $145,333,860 . $145,396,321 .$146,028,825 
Do. do. cur. $23,979,244 - $24,573,374 . $24,697,864 . $24,546,425 . $23,324,362 


Sterling exchange has ranged during March at from 4.853(@4.87 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.823@4.843 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5217%@520% 
for sight, and 5233,@522% for 60 days. The closing rates of the month 
were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.844% @4.843 ; bankers’ ster- 
ling, sight, 4.861%4@4.87. Cable transfers, 4.8714@4.88. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 523%@52214; sight, 52144@520%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5264 @s52556. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’ 60 days, 943%@94%; sight, 94% 
@95. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40@40% ; sight, 404% @40%. 


The French Chamber lately rejected a proposal of some of its members for 
the sale of the network of railway lines belonging to the State. It was urged 
by the promoters of the sale that the money thus raised would suffice to meet 
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the last demands of the extraordinary budget, and that recourse to a new loan 
would be thereby avoided. It is difficult, in view of the incomplete returns 
of capital expenditure issued by the managing authorities, to arrive at the ac- 
tual total capital outlay of the French State lines; but it is estimated that 
they have cost the State goo million francs. The results of the working dur- 
ing the five years 1879-83 may be gathered from the following official table: 


Lengths. Gross Receipts. Expenses. Net Receipts, 
Years. Kilometers. Francs. Francs. Francs, 
1879 “ 1,621 bi 15,333,392 - 12,056,119 - 3,377,203 
1880 oe 1,707 o* 17,124,201 _ 14,183,730 - 2,980,471 
1881 - 2,137 + 20,221,390 i 17,731,400 he, 2,489,990 
1882 ‘ 2,479 _ 23,291,131 ss 21,212,191 ee 2,078,920 
1883 ¥e 2,778 ve 26,665,459 Be 24,093,591 $a 2,561,868 


The result is not brilliant; for, capitalized at 4 per cent. the net receipts 
would barely command a capital of 64 million francs. No doubt but that fu- 
ture years will show improvement. Baron de Soubeyran, the chief promoter 
of the proposal, had advised the sale of the State lines to a private company 
for the actual sum expended in their construction, and that the State should 
make good to the company, by a guarantee of interest on the capital, the 
yearly deficiencies in yield, which, in the ordinary course of events, would go 
on decreasing.. By these means nearly one milliard francs would have been 
raised. The refusal of the Chamber was chiefly due to the dislike it felt for 
the State to guarantee interest on this amount. 


DEATHS. 


Burrows—On March 6, aged eighty years, LorRENzo BuRROows, founder 
of Bank of Albion, which was succeeded by the First. National Bank, Albion, 
MN. Be 

Mites—On March 12, aged fifty-two years, THoMAS R. MILEs, Cashier of 
the National Bank of Wareham, Mass. 

MONTGOMERY—On February 24, aged sixty years, W. A. MONTGOMERY, of 
the firm of Montgomery & Henry, Gosport, Ind. 

RvE—On March 19, aged fifty-eight years, JacoB B. Rue, formerly Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Freehold, N. J. 

SWEET—On March 6, aged seventy-two years, CHARLES A. SWEET, for- 
merly of the firm of Charles A. Sweet & Co., Boston, Mass, 

WHITNEY—On March 6, aged seventy years, CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Sec- 
retary of East River Savings Bank, New York City. 

WinsHip—On March 18, aged fifty-six years, WILLIAM A. WINSHIP, Cashier 
of Casco National Bank, Portland, Me. | 

WINSLoOw—On February 25, aged seventy-eight years, J. G. WINSLOW, 
President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Beloit, Wis. 





